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THE WEEK, 


Lorp Roperts has advanced from Pretoria against 
Botha to the east along the Delagoa Bay Railway. 
General Buller, marching up from the south, joined 
hands with him, and an artillery attack of three 
days’ duration was delivered upon the Boer posi- 
tion. This position consisted of a semicircular line 
of heights, the strongest portion of which appears to 
have lain upon the Boer left on the crest of the 
Dalmanutha plateau. It was apparently decided that 
no direct attack could be made upon the centre or right 
of the Boer position, though cavalry worked round 
slowly to the north, on their right flank. The whole 
Boer front covered a line of thirty miles,and, considering 
the inferiority of their numbers, we must conclude that the 
number or disposition of their artillery alone prevented a 
general attack. At any rate, after several days of a long- 
range artillery duel, in which the losses were naturally 
slight, a single concentrated attack was delivered on 
one point only, and that not on a position that would 
(had it been captured) have broken the enemy’s line, 
but nearly upon their extreme left. This attack was 
delivered, with ample concentration of artillery fire but 
with a comparatively small force of infantry, by General 
Buller on the 27th, and resulted in the occupation of an 
isolated position on the crest of the Dalmanutha plateau, 
with the capture of some twenty prisoners and a small 
calibre quickfirer. 


INCONCLUSIVE as the military results of this isolated 
engagement have been it was a feat of which the forces 
engaged have good reason to be proud. The two 
regiments engaged proved once more the admirable 
fighting qualities of the Irish soldiers, qualities which 
have been conSpicuous since Pieter’s Hill and the 
famous action of the Inniskillings in the relief of Lady- 
smith, The high proportion of killed to wounded, the 
large per-centage of officers struck, and the total 
casualties in a single brigade all emphasise the character 
of this gallant feat of arms. Unfortunately, the incident 
was but a repetition of the innansneeble rearguard 
actions of this campaign. The enemy were already falling 
back upon their second position before our artillery fire 
on Burgendal had ceased and the heavy casualties 
suffered by the Rifle Brigade were inflicted by a handful 
of Johannesburg police, of whom but a dozen were 
killed. It is evident from General Buller’s despatch 
that, on the capture of the crest, the retreat of the Boers 
had already put them well beyond the reach of our 
rifles, though they appear to have been shelled at long 
range till evening. That their retreat was orderly is 
evident from the fact that—as usual—the Boers saved 
all their heavy artillery and, with the exception of the 
gun mentioned above, the light field pieces and machine 
guns as well, leaving moreover no prisoners in our hands 
save the few captured at Burgendal. In other words, 
the whole business has to be begun over again, and the 
series will continue apparently indefinitely until Lord 
Roberts can manage to bring the enemy to a general 
action. 


TuHat with our immense superiority in numbers 
and our unlimited resources in the way of using up and 
replenishing our cavalry and draught horses, this 
should not have been done already is the prime mystery 
of the war. We are told less of what goes on at 
the front in this war than in any other of our history : 
despatches are edited and private information censored 
in such a manner that there is not a single action since 
last November that can as yet be intelligibly described, 
with the possible exception of Colenso. Civilians have 
no right to complain of this state of affairs in a first- 
class war involving any appreciable danger to the State ; 
they have not, strictly speaking, a right to demand infor- 
mation during even such a campaign as this, but unfor- 
tunately the civilians at home are not the only people 
involved in the matter ; there is also the foreigner. It 
is a deplorable thing that military opinion abroad should 
be noting that every week’s advance means a couple of 
months of inaction, that our mobility is insufficient to 
follow an enemy armed with the heaviest artillery ever 
brought into the field and that the political exigences of 
an unstable Government at home should, apparently, 
determine the dates and the nature of our movements. 
If the inaction and failure is inevitable from one cause 
or another the time is surely mature for letting the world 
know the cause. As it is ignorance is doing what it 
always does in these matters and making men believe 
something worse than the truth. 


Iris impossible for us at home, with incorrect maps 
and the scantiest of reports, to judge of the value of the 
Delagoa Bay Railway to theenemy. That it will shortly 
be in our possession, from Pretoria to Komati Port, seems 
morally certain; but how far bas it served—at least 
recently—as a line of supply for the enemy ? Certainly 
the ammunition for field guns cannot have been intro- 
duced for a very long time by this route—even if it has 
come through at all since the beginning of the war, and 
(speaking in ignorance) it would seem impossible to 
prevent the importation of small-arm ammunition at 
some point of the coast line and across the forty or sixty 
miles of Portuguese lowlands. In connection with this 
line it is worthy of remark that Lorenzo Marques is 
forging to the front as a manufactory of lies, and 
has already distanced Maseru and Durban in the 
industry ; it is not, indeed, worthy of comparison with 
Cape Town in this respect, but the Cape Town lies are 
issued for an object, are paid for by the Rhodesians, 
and have a methodical similarity that palls, whereas 
these new lies from Lorenzo Marques have a freshness 
and lack-of purport all their own. Within a fortnight 
we have had three flights of Kruger, two British 
reverses, and just the other day a Boer defeat en régle, 
with hundreds of prisoners and the loss of all guns. It 
would be interesting to know the names of the Lorenzo 
Marques correspondents. 


Tue Daily Mail acts upon the principle of Pickwick, 
Give a boy a box on the right ear and if that be too 
violent counteract by a still sounder box on the left. 
Having deluged us with picturesque untruths upon the 
inhumanity and general villainy of our enemy, it now 
startles us with a really remarkable creation in their 
favour. Acertain Mr. Storey, their “ correspondent with 
the enemy,” hears from the Italians that Botha or Joubert 
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“ refused to fire on retreating men,” and so spared our 
pontoons at Spion Kop, saving us from what might have 
been “an Austerlitz.” Whatnext? Our pontoons were 
just north of Mount Alice, below the great bend of the 
Tugela, close to the Springfield and Ladysmith road. 
The guns “ trained upon the pontoons ” were (a) screened 
by a southern spur of Spion Kop, (6) at a range of over 
8,000 yards fromthe pontoons. Apart from the fact that 
“humanity ” of this kind would—with equal logic—have 
forbidden the Boers to fire upon Spion Kop itself, it is 
enough to point out that the destruction of the pontoons 
(had that been possible) might have led to the capture of 
the men cut off but could not conceivably have led to 
any loss of life comparable to that which had already 
taken place on the hill-top. 


Ir is now happily certain that the condition of the 
famine districts in India has greatly improved. The 
heavy rains have filled the rivers, tanks and wells, and, 
for the first time in twelve months, there is water 
enough in the Peninsula for man and beast. But the 
troubles of the ryot are by no means over. Lord Curzon 
has stated that “ no food crops could be sown after the rst 
of August;” and it was after that date that the rains 
began to fall. Other crops no doubt have been sown 
with the prospect of a good return ; for cotton, at least, 
the rainfall was not too late. Live stock has been terribly 
depleted. During the long drought fodder became so 
scarce and dear that even the bullocks granted to 
cultivators out of the Famine Fund were dying of 
starvation. It is only too probable that in thousands of 
cases the ryot’s whole capital has vanished ; in other 
words, the cultivators of the soil throughout a consider- 
able part of our Indian Empire are not in a position to 
carry on their industry. Surely this is an “ Imperial 

uestion ” to which England has given too little thought. 

here are still five and a half millions of our Indian 
fellow subjects “on relief,” while for those who can 
manage to exist without charity, “ prices” as the Viceroy 
cables, “ are very high everywhere still.” And yet Lord 
George Hamilton makes no demand on the Imperial 
Exchequer, and his “remissions” of taxation are in 
reality “suspensions” only, to be made good by the 
extortion of arrears in the next season of plenty. We 
do not deny that there is the strongest objection to 
Imperial doles. But what is to be said of a dole 
Government which spends 100 millions to improve the 
African property of Park Lane helots, and cannot spare 
five for the famine-stricken natives of our greatest 
dependency? 


It is really astonishing to find with what com- 
placency the news of the execution of Hans Cordua has 
been received in England. We have, of course, no 
sympathy with people who break their parole and we do 
not question that Lord Roberts deserves his reputation 
as a just and humane man. But it is flat nonsense to 
pretend that an unbiassed reader of the telegraphic 
summary of the evidence given at the trial would come 
to the conclusion that Cordua should suffer the extreme 
penalty. Still more preposterous is the assertion that 
this, like every other South African event, was 
“inevitable.” We are quite willing to suspend judg- 
ment until the full report of the trial is available, and we 
perforce assume in the meantime that Cordua’s wicked- 
ness was greater than the telegrams show. But if the 
telegrams do not err in the prisoner’s favour, it was 
proved at the trial that Cordua was a weak and 
excitable creature, destitute it may be of all notions 
of honour, but egged on and then trapped by 
Gano, a Spanish half-breed turned policeman. Gano 
supplied the miserable man with drink, with sug- 
gestions, with a uniform, and with a pass. And 
these are circumstances which would have utterly dis- 
credited the prosecution if the spirit and practice of 
English law had yet reached Pretoria. That such is not 
the case is demonstrated by the fact that it was solemnly 


argued at the trial, without protest or rebuke, “ that the 
action of the police as agents provocateurs was quite justi- 
fiable and orthodox.” Is this, too, an “ inevitable” 
accompaniment of expansion ? 


WE agree, therefore, that it is proper to assume 
that Cordua’s execution can be explained by something 
which we do not know, but we entirely deny that it can 
be regarded as the normal consequence of what we do 
know. It is all very well to talk about the necessity of 
making examples : but you have no right, because you 
want to frighten other criminals, to hang a man for 
murder who is only an accessory in the second degree. 
But there is a simpier way of salving uneasy consciences— 
the Daily News aftords a typical example of what we mean. 
“Would leniency have been wisdom? Would it 
not have tempted others to try the kidnapper’s and 
assassin’s game?” So run the rhetorical questions in a 
week-old leading article of the “ Liberal Paper with the 
Largest Circulation in the World.” Unfortunately, the 
Daily News is confusing Rhodesian telegrams with 
Government indictments. Cordua was not proved 
guilty of “trying the assassin’s game,” for the simple 
reason that no charge of attempted assassination was 
ever made against him at all. There was no idea of 
any “wholesale murder of British officers,” save in the 
heated imaginations and lying placards of Jingo news- 
papers. It is this sort of thing which is so fatal to just 
criticism ; the industrious Gano, resolved to earn his 
promotion, presides over the hatching of an absurd 
“plot to kidnap Lord Roberts ’— instantly we are told 
that Botha was in it, and that every British officer was 
marked for assassination—and the Daily News, to say 
nothing of more reckless prints, enshrines the invention 
in a leading article and uses it as an argument to show 
that Cordua’s execution was just. 


THERE is a possibility, perhaps a probability, that 
Lord Salisbury, who has retired to the Vosges, may be 
able to resist the pressure of colleagues and supporters 
for an autumnal dissolution. The political barometer 
points to a change unfavourable to Imperialism and to 
the Government. Sir William Harcourt’s speech has 
created a great impression, and no doubt it will weigh 
with Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman when he comes 
to issue his manifesto. We shall expect some sounding 
speeches from Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Bryce, and Sir Robert Reid next month. Then 
the Labour members will take the field. Meanwhile 
Liberal candidates are hard at work in different 
parts of the country educating the electors, and their 
experience all goes to show that Liberals in the con- 
stituencies appreciate courage and a straightforward 
discussion of the real issue by public men. Mr. Taylor, 
who has lately been adopted for the Radcliffe Division 
of Lancashire, has already held several successful 
meetings. Mr. Lawton, the candidate for North Salford, 
addressed the Liberals of that division in an excellent 
speech on Saturday, in which he contrasted very effec- 
tively Liberal and Tory ideas of foreign policy :-— 

“The Liberals had been no party to a rascally raid on 
another's territory; they had no chartered companies, no 
diamond mines nor gold properties to prop up ; they had no 
multi-millionaires and Stock Exchange friends to coddle ; they 
had never insulted the friendly European nations. Their 
diplomatic intercourse with people they called friends had been 
good-tempered, fair and dignified.” 

In Scotland Sir John Jardine is holding a series of 
meetings in Roxburghshire, and he has suggested as a 
solution of the South African difficulty the recognition 
ot the two Republics as protected States, a proposal 
which has been well spoken of by the Edinburgh Evening 
News. The Master of Elibank, who recently contested 
York, is prosecuting his candidature vigorously in Mid- 
lothian ; and Mr. Hope and Mr. A. W. Black are clearly 
going to make a good fight in West Fife and Banffshire 
respectively. Elsewhere effective educational work is 
being carried on by local papers, and it would be a 
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great thing for Liberalism if every division could boast 
such excellent Liberal organs as the South Bucks Pioneer 
and The Beacon, a monthly paper in the Frome division 
of Somerset. 


THE report issued by the Board of Trade on the 
wage earnings of agricultural labourers, drawn up by 
Mr. Wilson Fox, Assistant Commissioner for Labour, is 
a remarkably thorough and careful piece of work. Mr. 
Fox is specially qualified for this kind of investigation 
as he was Assistant-Commissioner to the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour (1892-4) and also to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture (1894-6). The difficulty of 
calculating the precise value of allowances and per- 
quisites prevents any quite exact statement of the wages 
of agricultural labourers, but after including all such 
allowances in a general estimate Mr. Fox reckons the 
average weekly earnings of agricultural labourers in 
England at 16s. 1od., in Wales at 16s. 5d., in Scotland 
at 18s. 1d., and in Ireland at 1os. 1rd. On the whole 
there has been a rise of nearly 1s. a week in England 
and Wales since 1895. Wages have risen most in the 
southern and south-western counties—57 per cent. ; in 
the eastern counties they have risen 41 per cent. and in 
the midland counties 39. 


Or course there are infinite variations in different 
parts of the country. The neighbourhood of industrial 
centres, as everyone would anticipate, raises the standard 
of money wages. In Northumberland the average is 
over twenty shillings, in the counties that surround the 
great engineering and shipbuilding towns on the Clyde, 
it is over a guinea ; whereas in Dorset, Norfolk and 
Suffolk the average is under fifteen shillings. Or the 
same law may be seen at work within the compass of a 
single county. Near London or Chatham the Kent 
agricultural labourer gets eighteen shillings a week ; in 
the rural districts of Cranbrook and Tenterden he gets 
twelve. One of the most striking points in the return 
is the difference between the rates of wage in Scotland 
and England. Perth pays its farm hands only five pence 
less than the West Riding; in the Scottish Highlands 
the rate of wages is higher than in Warwick, in spite of 
Birmingham ; and the general average for Scotland, as 
we have seen, is more than a shilling higher than that for 
England. This is striking, because in other industries— 
as ¢.g., engineering—the rate of wages in Scotland is 
lower, and not higher, than in England. Probably the 
difference is partly explained by the difference in the 
system of land tenure in the two countries, the farmer 
in Scotland having a more independent position, and 
making, in consequence, a better thing out of agriculture. 
The only conclusion to be drawn from the return is 
that agriculture is becoming more and more unpopular 
as an occupation for labourers, and that everyone con- 
nected with the industry is suffering from our ridiculous 
territorial system. 


Mvcu nonsense is being talked on the subject of 
the American coal invasion. It is quite natural that the 
Americans themselves should make as much as possible 
out of the fact that they are sending coals not only to 
the Continent, where it is still more scarce and costly, 
but to the United Kingdom—should indulge in fine talk 
about the ousting of Great Britain and the cultivation of 
a big export trade in this particular and should back up 
their talk with such action as the construction of special 
coal piers at Philadelphia, Newport News, and the other 
ports most contiguous to the Philadelphia and Virginian 
helds. The circumstances are quite exceptional, the 
war must end some day, and then the bottom will tumble 
out of the “ boom” in English coal, and we shall see 
the prompt disappearance of all these fine dreams 
with which the good Yankee mind is buoying itself 
up. Were it quite clear that present quotations 
in Europe would be maintained, there would be a clear 
opportunity for the States. As winter approaches prices 
may possibly go even higher than they are at this 


moment ; but the conditions are quite transitory, and 
Americans in search of a permanent export trade will 
have to wait, so far as England is concerned, until the 
thinning of our coal beds half a century hence causes 
values here to rise automatically to such a level as will 
justify imports of fuel. American coal has been brought 
to Europe before—during the time of the last South 
Wales coal strike, for example—but imports have 
ceased suddenly as soon as normal conditions have 
reigned again. They will do the same this time, with- 
out a doubt. But we should be glad if, in the mean- 
time, these importations of American fuel were to 
assume proportions large enough to convince our coal- 
owners that their prices have overstepped the limits of 
expediency. We are afraid, however, that the lack of 
freight makes this impossible, and what with Admiralty 
purchases and the sustained demand from abroad, there 
seems a poor prospect of any weakening in prices for 
the present. 


WE have received a very depressing account of the 
political condition of Italy from a very well-informed 
correspondent in that country, whose identity we are 
not at liberty to disclose :—“ There is not a line of truth 
in the English Press concerning us. There is a reign of 
terror since the assassination. By the law which I copy 
on enclosed paper* the report of any spy suffices to 
have a person arrested on the charge of having excused 
the assassination ; a mock trial follows at once, and the 
person is condemned to solitary confinement for eight, 
ten, or twelve months with a fine of 1,000 francs, Now 
this, as you will see, suffices to ruin the condemned, who 
are always working or professional men. Several young 
professors and advocates of promise have been thus cast 
into prison. The effect is terrible and no one is safe ; 
for I repeat the report of an informer suffices as testi- 
mony. Telegrams are sequestered if from persons 
suspected to be of Liberal opinions, No explanation or 
compensation is given. The telegram even of a Deputy 
was thus confiscated yesterday.” 





* Article 247, Penal Code of Italy. Translation.—* Whoever 
publicly makes excuse for an action which the law considers an 
offence, or incites to disobedience to any law, or encourages hatred 
of any social class, or is in any way perilous to public tranquillity, 
shall be imprisoned for terms varying from three to twelve months 
and punished with fine of 500 to 1,000 lire.” 


It is difficult for anybody but a Cambridge man to 
estimate what a loss to Cambridge the death of Henry 
Sidgwick means. To say of him that as a philosophical 
thinker the tendency of his mind was towards compro- 
mise is to introduce a word with the wrong associations. 
Compromise has a well understood meaning in practice, 
which is hardly applicable to abstract thought. It 
would be truer to say of his views that they could not 
be identified with any one school of thought either in 
moral philosophy or economics. The quality of his 
mind was native to him and rarer in Cambridge than in 
Oxford, where it may be acquired. Though he was 
known to the serious world by his books, his influence 
was even greater on those who came in contact with his 
personality; and here in England a University tutor has 
a great opportunity, because he may touch public life 
through his pupils. So far as reputation depends on 
this kind of influence, it is undeniably precarious, but 
English Universities have always kept alive the memory 
of their great names, even if no definite legacy of them 
remains. A few months ago Protessor Sidgwick, as he 
then was, visited Oxford to read a paper before a 
philosophical society recently established by the senior 
members of the University. Everybody was struck 
with the power of the paper, but they were even more 
impressed by the animation and brilliance with which 
the reader took his part in the subsequent debate. A 
few days later his hearers learnt that their guest had 
gone through the evening with the prospect of almost 
imminent death before him, There isa sense in which 
“ Sapiens de nulla re minus quam de morte cogitat.” 
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DISSOLUTION AND DISILLUSION. 


T is possible that three of the Great Powers will pass 
through the throes of a General Election in the 
ensuing autumn. In America the two parties will fight 
on the issue of Imperialism. In Austria it is expected 
that Parliament will be summoned in September, and that 
if obstruction continues the Prime Minister will seek a 
less implacable Opposition by an appeal to the country. 
The present Reichsrath is only four years old, but 
it has seen the rise and fall of as many Ministries, 
and it has reflected accurately enough the stormy 
and passionate dissensions which threaten to dis- 
integrate the Austrian Empire. In America, of course, 
a dissolution is necessitated by the Constitution. In 
Austria it may be resorted to in the hope of saving the 
Constitution, of obtaining a renewal of the financial 
arrangement with Hungary, and of settling by some 
sort of compromise the language question in Bohemia 
and Moravia. Dr. Von Koerber, therefore, will have a 
very definite purpose in view if he advises the Crown 
to dissolve Parliament. But what of Lord Salisbury ? 
He is not bound by any Constitutional necessity. Is 
there any patriotic motive for suddenly calling upon his 
distracted countrymen to betake themselves to the ballot- 
boxes. The war-kettle, which was boiling and bubbling 
over in the spring, is still simmering. Our foreign 
troublesare rather increasing than diminishing. John Bull 
is Slowly awakening with a cracking headache from a long 
fit of drunkenness, and is in no condition to pronounce upon 
the merits of Imperialism, much less to discriminate 
between the rival virtues of two Imperialist candidates. 
If Lord Salisbury wants support, he cannot hope for 
more than he has already got. How should a grateful 
country return him a more ineffective Opposition than 
that which now sits on the Opposition benches? It 
might be argued that there are many Liberal Imperialist 
candidates. That there is Captain Lambton. But then 
Captain Lambton has recently condemned severely 
Mr, Chamberlain’s new and detestable diplomacy. If 
Captain Lambton were elected, Mr. Chamberlain’s salary 
would be deprived of a vote. Surely Lord Salisbury is 
not the man to endanger the remuneration of a faithful 
and devoted colleague. 

We observe that Mr. Brodrick, who has been 
blundering about in his own constituency, firing off damp 
squibs at imaginary traitors, has stumbled upon an idea 
that the present Parliament (like the Government) is 
already in its dotage. He asks for a “ young, fresh and 
vigorous Parliament.” The idea is itself delightful and 
invigorating. But it October is to be the month, what an 
extraordinary answer Lord Salisbury is going to give to 
the prayer of his Under-Secretary. He is going to get 
a young Parliament from an old register ; he is going to 
pick fresh, green, succulent roots from a dry, parched 
ground—new wine from old bottles—grapes from thorns, 
hgs from thistles. Such a comedy would be tragic 
enough. If Lord Salisbury deliberately rejects the 
advice of Mr. Brodrick; if he wishes to collect again 
the dead leaves of the dying year, paint them 
light green and stick them once more on _ the 
Parliamentary tree, he will, of course, dissolve in 
October. If he wants a dead Parliament in place of a 
dying one, he will take care to have it elected on a dead 
register, and October is his first and only chance. But 
if the Premier, as we prefer to believe, is an honest 
man, anxious to guard the spirit as well as the letter of 
a democratic Constitution, he will wait a month or two 
for the new register, avoid the disfranchisement of 


thousands, probably hundreds of thousands, of voters, 
and make sure that the Parliament which is elected at 
least represents the majority of the electorate. Mr. 
Brodrick’s “young, fresh and vigorous Parliament” 
points clearly to an election in the new year, unless Mr. 
Brodrick is an even greater impostor and humbug than 
the other partners and understrappers in the firm of 
Chamberlain and Salisbury. 

Mr. Brodrick appears to think that his Govern- 
ment is in some way necessary to the loyalists of South 
Africa and to the reform of the British Army. Yet this 
Government is responsible for the War Office and for 
“the ridiculous toys with hardly any range,” as Captain 
Lambton puts it, with which the War Office supplied 
the army in South Africa. How is Army reform to be 
expected from the Government? Expenditure, yes, to 
any extent; but reform never. You do not expect 
reform from the prodigal or the rake. In 1895 the 
Unionist party went to the country on old-age pensions 
and prosperity at home. Will it now have the face to 
placard the country with “Army reform and _ prosperity 
for South Africa” ? Oddly enough and most unbap- 
pily from his own point of view, Mr. Brodrick fastened 
upon this criticism of our artillery in South Africa. And 
this is what he said :— 

“Captain Lambton knew that the responsibility of a Ministry 
for ordering and sending out certain types of guns must be 
weighed by the advice which they receive from their military 
advisers, and, pending the inquiry which had been promised 
into the conduct of the war, his hands were tied in arguing the 
question with Captain Lambton.” 

“Pending the inquiry” forsooth. Is this inquiry, and 
the hospitals inquiry, and every other inquiry which is 
to prove or disprove the incompetence of the Queen's 
present advisers, to be suppressed, hushed up or postponed 
until after an appeal to the country? We have shown 
up in these columns the utter incompetence of the 
Government in their finance, and there can be very little 
doubt in anybody’s mind that the ultimate cost of the 
war will be to a gigantic amount in excess of the 
Estimates. But we were not prepared for an admission 
from a member of the Ministry that an appeal is now 
contemplated upon the very question upon which an 
inquiry is now pending, and that the country is to be 
asked to give a mandate to men whose only defence 
against a charge of the 10st serious and fatal character 
is that “an inquiry is pending.” The problem of a 
Chinese policy is perhaps even graver and more obscure 
than the intentions of Lord Salisbury in South Africa. 
Commercial men in this country as well as in Germany 
are filled with doubts and anxiety. Manchester and 
Hamburg alike distrust the military officers in whose 
hands the. solution of a delicate financial and political 
situation seems only too likely to be placed. America 
and Russia propose to treat with the Chinese Govern- 
ment and to withdraw from Pekin. What has Lord 
Salisbury to say to this? The country must have a 
clear and definite Chinese policy placed before it. Until 
then there should be no question of a dissolution. 

Surely it must be clear to any one who thinks the 
matter over calmly that an October Election on a dead 
register means that the country will be put to the 
expense of a General Election to no useful purpose 
whatever. There would be no real connection between 
Parliament and the country, between the governors and 
the governed. Ministers of whatever colour would 
inspire no confidence. Their policy would be weak, 
their majority honeycombed. There could be no settle- 
ment worthy of the name in South Africa or China, or in 
that despised and neglected region still recognised by 
the absurd title of “ Great” Britain, 
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THE DE VILLIERS LETTERS. 


T was ingenious of Mr. Chamberlain to attempt to 
give unity to his Pretoria dossier by labelling the 
whole medley “ Correspondence Relating to the Recent 
Political Situation in South Africa.” Of course the 
bundle of letters from English M.P.’s—themselves, by 
the way, sufficiently diverse in subject and tone—has 
no earthly connection with the letters from Sir Henry 
De Villiers and Mr. Merriman. Surely Mr. Chamberlain 
must see that: for the second bundle does not contain 
any hostile criticism of himself, and therefore can’t be 
treasonable. But since Mr. Labouchere’s frankness 
forced the publication of the first, the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s astuteness embraced the opportunity to disclose 
the second. It is amusing to notice how the two kinds 
of Jingo newspapers may be distinguished according as 
they treat one or other bundle as the more important. 
In both cases no doubt editors have justly estimated the 
appetite of their public. The purveyors of halfpenny 
sensation found in the howling of “traitor” an agree- 
able variant to shocks about invasion and lies about 
massacre. Their estimate of the credulous ignorance 
of their readers must be admitted to be confirmed by 
the correspondent in Wednesday’s Pall Mall Gazelle, 
who is horrified that “the principal Whip of the 
Liberal party” has been “seeking information from 
the Queen’s enemies ”’—this being his reading of the 
letter, addressed to a loyal Englishwoman, in which 
Mr. John Ellis refused to ask questions in Parlia- 
ment about the administration of martial law until he 
was sure of his facts. This reminds one of the American 
who thought that the Mr. Burke murdered in Phoenix 
Park was the author of the Resolutions for Conciliation 
with the Colonies! So much for halfpenny sensation : 
the Times on the other hand costs six times as much as 
the Daily Mail and follows a different method : it fears 
that its readers might regard a senseless repetition of 
“ treachery,” where there is no treachery, as not worth 
the money, and so, instead of growing eloquent over 
Mr. John Ellis’ passion for facts, it rears a vast super- 
structure of deductive reasoning upon that part of the 
correspondence which nobody is ingenious enough to 
call treasonable. This is exactly what Mr. Chamberlain 
intended should be done—what he may be expected to 
do himself the next time he makes a party speech—and 
therefore it is of the first importance to realise what are 
the conclusions which we are asked to draw from the 
De Villiers and Merriman letters and to consider 
whether those conclusions are justified by what the 
letters contain. 

Before attempting this task, we have a word to say 
on the ethics of publishing these letters at all. It is to 
be observed, in the first place, that Mr. Chamberlain 
never asked the writers’ leave before printing at the 
public expense their private correspondence as an 
election pamphlet. How comes it about that our 
punctilious Colonial Secretary would not dream of 
printing “improper” letters from M.P.’s without first 
inquiring whether they have anything to say, but when 
he comes across private communications written in a 
private capacity with perfect propriety by the Chief 
Justice of Cape Colony, he gives his find to the world 
without so much as a by your leave? The New 
Manners are as remarkable for their alternating fits of 
coyness and abandon as the New Diplomacy. The plea 
of public interest might excuse the unlicensed exposure 
of “treasonable”” communications, but what possible 
justification can there be for the publication of 


Sir Henry de Villiers’ innocent and confidential letters 
to his brother? There is, we believe, a class of society 
which sees no harm in secretly reading other people’s post- 
cards, though even these persons usually respect the 
contents of envelopes—but Mr. Chamberlain has been for 
so long a member of the “gentlemanly party” that he 
surely should have learnt to “ mend his manners ” by this 
time. It is the salutary doctrine of English law that private 
letters so far continue the property of their author, that 
not even the receiver can publish them perforce : how 
much less a third person to whom they were not even 
addressed ? We seem to remember that last January, 
when a Belgian newspaper printed certain confidential, 
but decidedly suspicious, correspondence relating to the 
composition of the South African Committee, some of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s most distinguished supporters shut 
their eyes to the whole thing in horror at the breach of 
good breeding involved in such a publication. How 
comes it, then, that the great man is not ashamed to 
imitate the habits of the Continental Press which he 
denounces with such heartiness and understanding ? 
From Mr. Chamberlain’s point of view the two cases are 
indistinguishable : from ours, his own performance is 
infinitely the more discreditable, because whatever may 
be the justification for publishing incriminating letters 
which were not intended to see the light, the use of 
other people’s private correspondence with the single 
object of making party capital is indefensible. What, 
for instance, would the Colonial Secretary say if a 
private letter of his to his Kynoch brother, full of inno- 
cent affection, fell, owing to the incompetence of the 
Post Office, into the hands of a pro-Boer and the pro- 
Boer promptly published his treasure-trove in order to 
show that Mr. Chamberlain uses in private very strong 
language concerning Mr. Balfour’s incompetence as 
leader of the House? We fail altogether to see any 
material distinction between the actual and the hypo- 
thetical case, and we present our conundrum to the 
Turveydrops who solve those intricate problems in 
deportment which are set every week in Vanily Fatr. 
But this is not all. Sir Henry de Villiers has a public as 
weli as a private capacity : he is the head of the Judicial 
Bench of Cape Colony, and it is his duty so to hold 
himself aloof from politics that no breath of prejudice 
may be able to dim his reputation for impartiality. He 
has honourably fulfilled that duty, and if there is any one 
to whom he has a right to turn for support therein, it is 
to the head of the Colonial Office. But what does Mr. 
Chamberlain care? The publication of the De Villiers 
letters will make the Chief Justice’s position ten times 
more difficult, but then they may make a victory at the 
General Election slightly more easy. Therefore they 
shall be published. The Chief Justice has to hold the 
scales amid a hurricane of race-feeling ; he has already 
had before him applications for habeas corpus in connec- 
tion with military arrests and he will have before him 
difficult questions raised by the Treason Bill: his one 
chance is to be regarded as above and beyond the 
political passions of the moment. Therefore Mr. 
Chamberlain will rob him of that one chance and throw 
his private opinions to feed the Government’s jackals, 
for no other purpose than to score a party triumph! It 
is for all the world as if, just before the Jameson trial, 
Mr. Chamberlain had managed to get hold of and 
publish a private letter of the late Lord Russell— 
himself, be it observed, repudiated by his quondam 
colleague as “ one of the Transvaal’s friends,” if another 
letter in the new dossier is accurate—showing that the 
Judge who was going to try the raiders himself had no 
patience with the oligarchy at Pretoria, 
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However, as the publication of the De Villiers letters 
is everywhere else regarded as the acme of good breed- 
ing and high statesmanship, we suppose the opposite 
view is old-fashioned and ridiculous. After all, every- 
thing that is written is food for the New Journalism, love 
letters included. But now that the letters are published, 
what are they supposed to prove, and what do they 
really prove? The Times is so grateful for this new 
ammunition that it condescends to call Sir Henry de 
Villiers and even Mr. Merriman honest men. Such a 
sacrifice of early prejudices can only be compared with 
the enthusiastic admiration professed by the same great 
journal for that erstwhile traitor Mr. Schreiner,—as soon 
as he said what the Jimes approved of ! We mistrust 
these hurried protestations of friendship, and we cannot 
comprehend the argument which construes an admission 
that President Kruger was obstinate, self-willed, sus- 
picious, and reactionary into a confession that we ought 
to be very much obliged to Mr. Chamberlain for going to 
war with him. Apparently the Times cannot understand a 
man who denounces the war as a blunder and a crime 
thinking that reform was very necessary in Pretoria. 
Roast-pig may be very necessary, but that is no reason 
for burning your house down to do the cooking. What 
the De Villiers letters really show is that there were 
able, honest and influential men in South Africa who 
were willing, in the cause of peace, to expend all their 
strength in dispelling the “ atmosphere of suspicion ” 
which Mr. Rhodes and Mr, Chamberlain had created. 
What they show is that the one thing necessary in 
dealing with the Transvaal was a willingness to remove 
every just cause of offence and to offer every reasonable 
guarantee of good faith. What they show is that the 
only effective way of solving the South African difficulty 
was to secure Africander support for the Imperial 
cause, as was done in the case of the Drifts dispute, 
and that it was the epitome of folly to begin by treating 
every Cape Colonist who did not style himself a 
“ Loyalist ” as disloyal. What they show is that, so far 
from urging the Transvaal to resist, the “ pro-Boers” 
were working with all their might for peaceful con- 
cessions. And finally, what they show is that the theory 
of an Africander conspiracy is all pure unadulterated 
moonshine. 





IS THE EXHIBITION A FAILURE? 


HE French Exhibition of this year has many 

features in common with that of 1889 and with 

that of 1878. It has also had a few marks peculiar to 

itself, and it is worth while examining each of these 

series to see how far the Exhibition has been successful 

if it isto be compared with the standard set by these 
two predecessors and especially by the last. 

In the first place it is by far the largest of all the 
great shows that have been held in Paris. It takes up 
quite a considerable part of the west end of the city, 
and there can be no doubt that this has helped to 
hamper its success. Roughly speaking, the grounds 
consist of two separate portions upon either side of the 
river, making four in all, and between either pair the 
communications have been few and difficult, consisting 
for the most part of narrow wooden bridges, appearing 
somewhat too frail for the work they had to do, subject 
more than once to bad accidents, and causing at the 
best of times a sense of inconvenience and annoyance. 
There is no doubt that this excess of area coupled with 


the difficulty of transport and communication has left 
a bad effect upon a great number of the visitors. 
Within the Exhibition itself there are but two 
methods of communication. One the moving platform 
which serves the southern bank of the Seine, the other 
the little carriages drawn by porters—and these, so far 
as one can judge, are very little used ; both of these, 
by the way, are more expensive than the entry into the 
Exhibition or than any of the public conveyances in 
Paris except the cabs. Another matter which has given 
a certain legitimate annoyance to the visitors is the 
number of “side shows” which could not by any 
possibility be pertinent to the general purposes of the 
Exhibition. “Old Paris” isa mass of booths which are 
about as unlike Old Paris in spirit, and as much like the 
evanescent, cosmopolitan mess of the Boulevard as can 
be imagined. The best and most typical of these enter- 
tainments is that provided at the “Maison du Rire”’; 
it is as good a show as any of the smaller fraileaux and 
what not that have cropped up in Paris in the last 
fifteen years ; but its proper place is Montmartre and 
not the “Rue de Paris.” Most foreigners and all 
French provincials would find such a place tedious and 
very few besides Parisians would know of its existence. 
For the rest these shows seem to be poorly patronised, 
and they have not even the apology of success for their 
incongruous presence. 

An English visitor is also a little disappointed— 
not only in the exhibits of his own people, but 
in the number of his fellow-citizens. There were 
surprisingly few Englishmen present in Paris until 
the month of August, and their absence was but 
emphasized by the great number of Americans whom 
one met everywhere. Added to such drawbacks one 
must count the failure of more than one of the more 
serious annexes to the Exhibition. The public was 
disappointed, we imagine, in such absurdities as the 
“ Manoir a l'Envers,” and perhaps the Siberian Railway 
was the only one of these that attracted any con- 
siderable audience. There was a sense of irritation, 
especially noticeable among the provincial visitors, at 
having to pay continual extra sums for what they 
had imagined to be part and parcel of the Exhibition 
itself, and the shows were as often as not found—after 
the entrance toll had been paid—to be what Paris slang 
calls a fumisterie. The effect of this was heightened by 
the fact that, as time went on, the shows, finding they 
were losing money, reduced their personnel and in some 
cases let the quality of what they had to offer fall far 
below the standard of the opening months. An excellent 
example of such a fiasco is the Palais de L’Optique, 
where, one pays 1fr. 50c. to see a few badly drawn daubs 
of the prehistoric world, the enlarged photograph of a 
bug, three lantern-views of the moon and the outside of 
a big telescope. 

If the failures of the Exhibition depend upon such 
errors in calculation as the above, there must be set 
against them the excellence of the exhibits themselves. 
In other words, the thing for which the Exhibition was 
ostensibly made, its serious side, was a complete success. 
The advice given by an old official of the Carnavalet to 
a foreigner who had but a week to spend in the capital 
seems to us to sum up this success very tersely : “ Think 
what it is that most interests you in the world and you 
will have time to see part of your subject.” Certainly 
if one’s chief interest lay in the history and archeology 
of western Europe the Exhibition contained as wonderful 
a collection as has ever been shown in one place. The 
Petit Palais was a treasure-house of medizval work, 
and the Exhibition of the Town of Paris was like a 
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Cluny and a Carnavalet rolled into one for interest. 
Nor have we heard of any one who has visited the 
Exhibition with the purpose of studying “their own 
subject,” and who has not come away wishing for an 
ampler leisure to fulfil the object of their voyage. 
Again, grotesque as is the idea of collecting a score of 
different styles and different national ideals in one 
building from the point of view of art, yet for the 
purpose of studying the various schools of Europe 
side by side you could not have a better reunion under 
one roof than the diversity of the “ Grand Palais.” And 
here, for once, England is thoroughly represented, 
especially in its statuary, which includes (oddly enough) 
the Shelley memorial—perhaps in order that students 
of comparative anatomy might compare it with the 
“ Abel.” 

If one turns from the main element of success or 
failure—the reputation that the Exhibition will earn 
with the immediate future—and considers its material 
side, one finds a curious contrast that has vitiated most 
conclusions on the subject. The “ Concessionaires” 
have lost. It was their own fault. They “ tumbled 
over one another ” (to use the elegant slang of the Stock 
Exchange) in their eagerness to obtain space, and their 
rents have consequently swallowed up their profits. 
Take, for example, the Russian Restaurant. It is 
invariably well filled—short of a crush, it could not 
appear more successful—yet we are assured that the 
proprietors are barely holding their own. This is pro- 
bably false of a few very popular cafés (such as the 
Swiss), but it is undoubtedly true of most of the 
restaurants and (as will be seen above) of most of the 
“shows.” Now it is evident that here the loss of the Con- 
cessionaire is the gain of the Exhibition management, and 
there can be no doubt that in this respect the Exhibition, 
as a State speculation, has made far more money than it 
expected. The whole series of transactions may be 
compared to the fiasco over here with regard to seats for 
seeing the Jubilee Procession, where the loss to the 
shareholders was a proportionate gain to the house- 
holders on the itinerary of the procession. 

It is possible that the large hotels near the Tro- 
cadero, built specially for the Exhibition (the largest of 
which were unfortunately in English hands), suffered 
from the same speculative exaggeration; but the 
ordinary central hotels—the Hotel du Dauphin for 
instance, or the Hotel du Rhone, were fairly full during 
the whole summer, at rates from a quarter to a half 
over their usual prices. Whether the big foreign hotels, 
the Continental and what not, do much better than 
usual it would be difficult to say, but the lodgings in the 
Latin quarter and east of the Avenue de l’'Opéra are 
full, and that important class the smaller bourgeoisie 
seem to be doing an exceptional trade, though there 
are no signs of any extraordinary rush. There is 
certainly more trade than in 1889, because there 
are far more visitors; but, on the other hand, the 
normal trade of Paris has also increased largely in the 
last eleven years. As for the entries they are, of course, 
practically as numerous as they can be ; an average of a 
hundred and fifty thousand or so on an ordinary day, 
and from a quarter of a million to four hundred thousand 
on feast-days and Sundays (we quote from memory) 
furnishes a crowd sufficient to keep the Exhibition as 
full as it could possibly have been expected by M. 
Picard and his colleagues. The tickets have fluctuated 
more in price than they did in 1889, but the average is 
almost exactly the same—from 3}d. to 4}$d., and has 
latterly been rising. Taking one thing with another, 
we may say that the Concessionaires have suffered far 


more than in the last Exhibition, that the State has 
gained more, and that the town of Paris has done 
perhaps, on the whole, a trifle better. 





THE STRIKES. 


HE latest developments of the two big railway 
disputes arg an emphatic condemnation. of the 
high-handed conduct of two boards of. directors in 
refusing to negotiate with the accredited representatives 
of their workmen. For these developments prove two 
things. The first that the best way to defeat any efforts 
towards adjusting a quarrel is to make that quarrel 
more complex ; the second, that the leaders of the trade 
union which happens to be the bugbear of these railway 
directors are particularly reasonable, moderate and 
unwarlike men. And neither of these discoveries is 
worth all the trouble, loss and bad blood involved in.a 
strike under conditions which make a strike peculiarly 
disastrous to the community at large. 

The Taff Vale Railway directors originally came to 
blows with their men over the question of a signalman 
who was believed by the men to have been victimised, 
and over certain questions of wages. The Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants condemned the action of 
the men in striking, but offered their services to negotiate 
with the directors and to conduct the men’s case in 
diplomacy, and their campaign if diplomacy did not 
restore peace. The directors, however, refused to see 
Mr. Bell or the local representative of his society. If they 
had not insisted upon a pedantic objection which every 
wise employer has long since abandoned, they could 
then have conferred with Mr. Bell, and as the Amal- 
gamated Society, with one dispute already on its hands, 
had every motive for preserving the peace the question 
at issue would probably have been amicably settled. 
But in spite of an appeal from the Mayor of Cardiff, 
they adhered to their original position. Other efforts at 
intervention followed. Sir William Lewis made a 
proposal that for the future there should be a joint 
committee of representatives, chosen by the masters and 
men, to whom all such disputes should be referred. 
The Board of Trade set to work to do what it could to 
bring the actual conflict to an end, and Mr. Hopwood, 
who has behaved throughovt with a tact which deserves 
high praise, acted as a kind of go-between for Mr. Bell 
and the directors. The directors thought they would 
“save their faces” by affecting to be negotiating with 
their men and not with Mr. Bell. Mr. Hopwood, in 
conference with Mr. Bell, on the one hand, and the 
directors, on the other, secured such terms as seemed 
likely to be agreed upon between the two sides. Mr. 
Bell, it should be noted, was spending his leisure 
time in persuading the Barry and Rhymney men 
not to join in the strike. But when the various sections 
of the men met» on Tuesday they rejected the 
masters’ terms and their most acute difference 
with the directors now occurs over a question which 
has only arisen because the dispute’ has been ‘pro- 
tracted ; the question namely of the reinstatement 
of those railway servants whose places have been taken 
by substitutes imported by the company. Mr. Bell has 
done everything in his power to avert and to terminate 
the strike. The masters agreed to submit the signal- 
man’s case to the Board of Trade, to discuss the wages 
question with their own men, to take on again their own 
displaced servants as opportunities should offer ; but 
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they refused the joint committee on Sir William Lewis’ 
lines which the men asked for. The masters who refused 
to bargain with Mr. Bell, the most peaceable of all the 
people concerned in the dispute, have only themselves 
to thank for the result. It is possible that they wished 
to precipitate a conflict. We have known of employers 
who imagined conflicts to be inevitable and wish to 
choose their own time and issue. But the balance- 
sheet of the Taff Vale Company almost excludes this 
theory. The strike will cost the shareholders, as the 
South Wales Daily News calculates ig 1 per cent. of a 
dividend which, if there had been no strike at all, would 
have been a reduction on the dividend of last half-year, 
thanks to the extra cost of coal and the diminution of 
traffic. Sir William Lewis has resumed communications 
with the three parties to the quarrel, since Mr. Hop- 
wood’s return to London, and at the moment of writing 
there seems some little hope of asettlement. Full credit 
must be given to Sir William Lewis and Mr. Inskip (a 
former chairman of the company) for their perseverance 
and their adroitness in reopening the negotiations. If 
only the board had shown a little of the same spirit and 
qualities how much trouble would have been averted ! 

If we turn to the controversy between the directors 
of the Great Eastern Railway and their workmen, we 
find a testimonial to the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Engineers from the most unexpected quarter. The 
directors, it will be remembered, lately informed the 
men that they could not give a reply to their demands 
until the second week of September. The men met on 
Tuesday and passed two resolutions :— 

1. “ That this meeting of Great Eastern delegates decides to 
wait until the second week in September for a definite reply to 
our demands, but, owing to the unwarrantable delay, decline to 
accept any responsibility for any action the men may take in 
the meantime ; and, in the event of the concessions not being 
in full accordance with the terms of the programme, that the 


men be immediately called together to decide upon future 
action.” 

2. “ That this meeting of Great Eastern delegates views with 
equanimity the sensational threats of a huge combination of 
railway companies prepared to fight the Amalgamated Society 
to the bitter end, knowing, as we do, that it is pure claptrap, 
not one of the companies having any surplus labour available, 
as is evidenced by the weekly overtime sheets, and the free 
labour gang are beneath contempt.” 

The special correspondent of the Times, after recording 
the adoption of these resolutions, tells us that he has 
been at considerable trouble to investigate the grievances 
of the men and the history of the dispute, and the result 
of his investigations is entirely favourable to the men’s 
union :— 

“ Now the Great Eastern dispute has been represented in the 
Garden of Eden light and widely accepted by the senti- 
mentalists as an instance of a happy family broken up by the 
evil intruder—to wit, the Amalgamated Society and its general 
secretary. I was prepared to accept that view myself, as it 
looked likely enough on the surface and there was apparently 
some evidence to back it. But experience has taught me that 
in labour disputes it is unsafe to accept ex parte statements on 
either side unless they are corroborated by independent evi- 
dence. A careful study of the facts on these lines has convinced 
me that it is a complete mistake to regard the movement asa 
factitious agitation about imaginary grievances, planned and 
carried out by the Amalgamated Society for its own ends. 
Local members of the society have been the most active pro- 
moters of the movement, and in that sense it may be held 
responsible ; but the permanent officials and the executive 
committee, of which no Great Eastern man is a member, had 
nothing to do with it until matters came to a deadlock, and 
after that their influence was entirely a moderating one. It was 
Mr. Bell who prevented a strike by withholding the notices and 
persuading the men—with some difficulty—to give way on the 
subject of a conjoint deputation. When that was done he and 
his committee disappeared from the field entirely. This is the 
simple fact.” 


The special correspondent proceeds to give his 
own opinion on the men’s grievances. The whole 
“programme” of demands he describes as “ impos- 
sible,” impossible that is to say for the resources of the 





Great Eastern Railway, but “not preposterous in itself 
as a standard of pay.” The worst paid men, he argues, 
most certainly have claims to an advance ; and he adds 
of the “railway combination ” — 

“Tf it is to ight such intolerable trade union interference as 
brought the engineering industry to an impossible pass, it will 
be amply justifed ; but if it is intended to help any railway 
company to keep some of its men down to 17s. for a seven-day 
week, then, I venture to think, it will not be supported by public 
opinion. 

Two morals seem to us to be deducible from the state 
of things existing during the last few weeks on both 
these railway lines. The first is the moral we drew 
last week that the principle of the collective bargain 
must be defended by every one who cares for indus- 
trial peace. The particular organisation which Lord 
Claud Hamilton has attacked is proved to have been 
the chief restraining influence upon the men both in 
London and in South Wales. Mr. Bell has effaced 
himself at times almost to the point of appearing to 
surrender his right to represent the men. The second 
moral is that shareholders in railway companies ought 
to exercise far greater care than they do at present in 
electing their directors. If the chief qualification for a 
director of a railway company is the status of a country 
gentleman, and not experience and ability in business 
affairs, it is no wonder that the interests of shareholders 
should suffer, as they are suffering at this moment from 
such irrelevant obstinacy and want of insight as have 
been exhibited by Lord Claud Hamilton and the 
directors of these two companies. And we need not 
point out that in the case of the management of a rail- 
way company there are other interests to be considered 
besides those of shareholders and servants. 





FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


OME will be kept from uttering serious and sincere 
opinions about Nietzsche by the tragedy of his 
lite, others by the extravagance of his views. In this 
country he is likely to have less than justice done him ; 
men will only remember that his later works were one 
long drawn cry “ Ecrasez l’infame,” they will have little 
sympathy with the “Schwarmerisch ” articles on him 
written in Germany. A writer in the Kélnischer Zeitung 
suggests that Nietzsche represented two types of mind, 
being at once poet and critic, imaginative and analytical. 
There have been men, such as Plato or Ruskin, who 
were thus constituted and yet made a harmony of their 
different tendencies, but in Nietzsche’s soul was pro- 
duced ohly a discord. In his childhood Nietzsche was 
religious ; witness the following story from the biography 
of him written by his sister. He and his sister resolved 
one Christmas Eve to make a present to the heathen 
children, so they chose some toys, a picture-book, and 
set of soldiers, a doll, and a pair of cuffs :— 

“ When we had made up our parcel, 1 had a longing to sec 
my dolly again and kiss it before it went to the black heathen 
children. This wish made Sister Annie think that we 
were parting with our most precious toys, and she made a 
touching little speech, how dear and pleasing it was to the 
Lord if we offered with a cheerful heart and of our own free 
will our best and dearest, &c. We got redder and redder—for 
such young children we were well-informed Christians, knew 
all the ‘sacrifice’ stories of the Old and New Testaments, 
Isaac's offering, Ananias and Sapphira were quite familiar to 
us and came forcibly to our minds. We had not offered our 
dearest toys. We crept away full of shame ; in the dark corner 
of the staircase Fritz said sadly, ‘1 wish, Lisbeth, I had given 
the cavalry away’—they were his finest and dearest soldiers. 
But I was serpent and Eve at once, and suggested, ‘ Fritz, 
should God really require from us all our best toys?’ Fritz 
said with subdued voice, ‘ Yes Lisbeth.’ We held each others 
hands, pressed close together, and went out into the street, in 
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the depths of our souls expecting a flash of lightning to strike 

our guilty selves as a punishment for our half-hearted 

service. 

As Wilhelmi, the writer of a comparison between 
Nietzsche and Carlyle, says, nobody would suspect such 
traits in Nietzsche’s character who only knew him from 
his writings. One is led to see in the bitter vehemence 
of Nietzsche’s later invectives against Christianity the 
fruit of a love turned to hate. The truth is that he had 
in him something of the savage, who turns and rends 
a discredited idol. Mark Pattison in his memoirs treats 
with similar ferocity that period of his life when he 
worked under Newman at Littlemore. The civilised 
man who, on intellectual grounds, has come to doubt 
Christianity maintains a dignified reticence and treats 
his deserted creed with a sad reverence, just as he would 
the memory of any personal love which had ended in 
disillusion. This was not Nietzsche’s way. He treats 
Christianity just as he does Wagner, whose friend he 
had been. The crisis seems to have come when 
Nietzsche was studying theology at the University. We 
are assured that the stumblingblock which he found in 
Christianity was the necessary “sacrificium intellectus,” 
and the ascetic morality, in support of which view it 
may be urged that he regarded Catholicism as the 
genuine form of Christianity and modern Protestantism 
as the spurious, one of the worst achievements of his 
despised countryman : also, he treated the memory of 
Christ with some respect, but was a fanatical traducer of 
St. Paul, One is tempted to suggest that Nietzsche’s 
rejection of Christianity was at bottom a result of his 
temperament: probably his feelings were much like 
Goethe’s as revealed in the scene where he turns away 
with repugnance from a crucified Christ—the image 
jarred on the “ sensibility” of his Hellenic and hedonist 
mind, 

As for Nietzsche’s view of Christian morality, one 
would suppose, if it were not known that more original 
authorities were accessible to him, that he had trusted 
simply to the one-sided account of it given in Schopen- 
hauer’s “ World as Will and Idea.” Having broken 
with Christianity, Nietzsche felt in need of some form of 
religion, and his successive experiments may be summed 
up in the words of the essayist previously quoted :— 
“ He sought a rule of life in philosophic and artistic 
intuition (Schopenhauer, Wagner), then in the cold 
intellectuality of Positivism, finally in the instincts of 
the individual.” It was when he reached the last stage 
that he made the ferocious onslaughts on Christianity, 
such as fill the pages of one of his last books, 
Antichrist :-— 

“The priest himself is recognised for what he is, a parasite 

of the most dangerous kind, the scorpion of life. . . . . 

In these days we know, our conscience tells us, what is the 

worth of those monstrous inventions of priests and Church, . . . 

the conceptions of ‘Beyond,’ ‘ Last Judgment,’ ‘ Immortality 

of the Soul,’ ‘The Soul’ itself ; they are means by which the 
priest becomes and remains master, Everybody 
knows that ; yet everythtng remains as in the past. Where is 
the self-respect of our statesmen, a class of men under no 
illusion—in fact, out and out anti-Christians, who, nevertheless, 

still call themselves Christians and go to Communion. . . . . 

A prince at the head of his regiment, resplendent as the expres- 

sion of the aspirations and self-assertion of his people—yet, 

without any shame, regarding himself asaChristian. . . . . 

Who is it then that Christianity denies? What is the meaning 

of ‘the world’? Why, that man is a soldier, a judge, a 

patriot ; that he protects himself ; that he stands on his honour; 

that he wishes his own advantage ; that he is proud: every 
practice, every moment, every instinct is to-day anti-Christian ; 
what an abortion of fraud must the modern man be, that, in 
spite of all this, he is not ashamed to call himself a Christian.” 
We all know the set.of ideas on morality in favour of 
which Nietzsche sought to dispossess Christianity, the 
conception of the “ Uebermensch,” the antithesis of 
“master” morality against the slave morality of the 
Christian, the exaltation of the pagan ages, Roman, 
classical, renaissance against the Christian, the glorifica- 
tion of the types of primitive humanity in the Old 
Testament as against the examples of the New. 

Benvenuto Cellini led the kind of life which would 

be called “moral” according to the code of the 


‘“‘Uebermensch,” if the word “ moral” has any meaning 
in such a connection; and the adjectives in which 
Hobbes summed up the life of the “ natural. man” as 
“nasty, wild, solitary, brutish and short” would become 
applicable to society if the notion of the “‘ Uebermensch” 
attracted the populace, for whom, of course, it was not 
meant. Is there any need to argue against such a 
theory as if it were new? for such it is not; its formulas 
rise as readily to the lips of Thrasymachus as of Zara- 
thustra. Nietzsche has been answered by anticipation; 
the Republic is one long polemic against. such a view 
of life. ‘ 

There have been other sketches of.an Uebermensch 
less unattractive than the Benvenuto Cellini type ; there 
is.the “liber homo” of Spinoza, and the leader of the 
contemplative life described with glowing enthusiasm in 
the tenth book of the Ethics. To some Aristotle’s sage 
might seem a little inhuman ; in a sense he is “ jenseits 
von gut und bose,” and morals and politics do not 
interest him ; but, at least, his nature is a harmony and 
his pleasures are intellectual, and apparently his 
happiness does not depend on his being surrounded by 
a slave population whom he can despise. 

Some critics have regarded Nietzsche as influenced 
by Darwinism, and as deliberately advocating a human 
evolution on the lines of the struggle for existence 
among the brutes : if it were so it would be a mutilated 
fragment of Darwinism that Nietzsche had torn off for 
his purposes. As a matter of fact, some animals sur- 
vive in virtue of their cunning, and the “slaves” who 
have imposed their morality on the “blond beast ” and 
other virile races whom they have “tamed” have sur- 
vived in virtue of what Nietzsche would call a similar 

uality. Whatever be the philosophical inferences about 
the future of the human races, which most naturally 
follow from Darwinism, one and all seem at variance 
with one doctrine of old times, to which Nietzsche 
clung rather whimsically—that of the “ recurring cycle.” 
It is a little curious, too, in this connection, that accord- 
ing to Nietzsche, under the present slave régime those 
unhappy specimens of the Uebermensch, who are born 
before their time, are branded as the criminal class ; 
however, there is consolation in the belief that Cataline 
precedes Czsar (Gotzendimmerung). Yet society has 
its revenge ; Nietzsche may call it “ decadent,” “ tamed,” 
“emasculated,” but his protégés it styles “ criminals” 
for legal purposes, and when it philosophises about 
them they become “ atavists” and “ degenerates "—and 
all the time it deprives them of their liberty. 

It is time to turn to Nietzsche’s treatment of Wagner, 
which is interesting because it gives the measure ot 
Nietzsche’s title to be considered a philosopher. A 
philosopher does not become such merely in virtue of 
certain intellectual gifts; it is the whole man who 
engages in the work, his moral nature plays an indis- 
pensable part. The true philosopher is as impersonal as 
Shakespeare ; Plato is always in the background of his 
dialogues. Spinoza and Kant efface themselves from 
the stage. The spectator of all time and all existence 
does not regard himself ; this is why Schopenhauer is so 
little to be forgiven for sitting to himself when he was 
drawing the portrait of the genius ; and the egotism of 
Nietzsche breaks out into such declarations as that no 
man had ever given the Germans such wisdom as him- 
self ; Also sprach Zarathusira was the greatest work ever 
written. This is egotism self-complacent; egotism 
wounded appears in the “ Wagner” writings. 

Der Fall Wagner was written at Turin in 1888 and 
Nietzsche contra Wagner just afterwards, in fact, only a 
little while before his final breakdown. The quarrel 
with Wagner seems to have taken place much earlier, 
in fact, in 1876. How does the philosopher relate his 
personal experiences, his mental development? Perhaps 
in some such phrase as Kant’s, that the reading of Hume 
roused him from his dogmatic slumbers. If, however, 
you are a Nietzsche and supersede your authorities, you 
bear a grudge against them ever after and write abusive 
books about them. Nietzsche’s attitude to Wagner is 
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feminine, he is simply thinking of his wounded feelings. 
Wagner was a witch who had fascinated him. He hints 
that the reason for his emancipation was that he found 
that Wagner after all had prostrated himself before the 
Cross of Christ. Also his dramas all turned on “ redemp- 
tion,” and if one form of redemption was more distasteful 
than another to Nietzsche, it was redemption by the 
prayers and love of woman. This is why he could not 
forgive Goethe for the ending of the second part of 
Faust. 

Yet Nietzsche has a vogue, and if one is asked why 
what is there but to point to his method and his 
style ? Long trains of reasoning, such as Kant and 
Hegel give, are too tedious for all but a few; yet it 
flatters the intellectual pretensions of the indolent to 
imagine that they are reading philosophy, when they 
glide over the disjointed aphorisms of a Nietzsche, one, 
too, who knew how to write in German as if it were 
French, with a quality that French lacks. And if any 
one is annoyed that this should be so let him read the 
sentences in which Professor Mommsen tries to account 
for Ciceronianism; that isa problem which. goes back 
to another—the power of language over man. 


H. M. C. 





COLONIAL REFORMERS IN PARIS. 


LACE was found among the crowd of international 
congresses arranged in connection with the Paris 
Exhibition for two on colonial policy. Yet few could 
have expected that so much good sense would have 
been talked by such gatherings of experts—governors, 
travellers, students of economics, students of ethics and 
others—as have just been held through a fortnight 
under the auspices of M. Waldeck-Rosseau’s Ministry. 
At the first of the two congresses the questions set 
down for discussion were of the sort especially interest- 
ing to colonists and colonising nations. What was 
called colonial sociology—that is, inquiry as to the 
claims and requirements of the natives intruded upon— 
was reserved tor the second. But there was a gratifying 
determination on the part of most of the congressists to 
regard the two sets of questions as really one, and to 
resent all proposals for appropriating land, exploiting 
labour or in any other way attempting to benefit wiite 
men under conditions injurious to the blacks, whose 
absolute right to ownership of as much land as 
they can make use of and to liberty in disposing of 
their labour as they please was recognised and insisted 


upon. That this view should have been taken, 
under the presidency of M. Decrais, the French 
Colonial Minister, by a large and _ representative 


assembly in which Frenchmen predominated, but in 
which they welcomed the advice and co-operation of 
English, Dutch and other competitors in colonial enter- 
prise, is surely a notable event. As M. Le Myre de 
Vilers, the president of the second congress, well put it 
in his opening address, although in his statement the 
question as to the equity of conquest was begged :— 

“ We must guarantee to the conquered people not only indi- 
vidual liberty but also economic opportunity and free institu- 
tions ; we must look after the welfare of the conquered peoples, 
because on them depends our own future. A sound policy 
towards natives must be the basis of our colonial policy. If 
Se pursue that policy we shall obtain results surpassing our 
ropes. 

The weighty papers submitted to these two memorable 
congresses and the trenchant discussions upon them, 
when published in the two bulky volumes that are pro- 
mised, will deserve careful study. Only two or three of 
the more important questions dealt with can here be 
noticed. One important debate was on “les grandes 
concessions,” and in the course of it many hard things 





were said about the Congo Free State, and not con- 
tradicted, although Colonel Thys—one of King Leopold’s 
principal partners and agents—was a member of the 
Congress, and allowed to deliver an elaborate discourse 
in praise of African railways in general, and of his own 
Congo Railway in particular. A proposal to especially 
condemn the Congo State and its methods was ruled out 
of order, but, by a majority of three to one, a vote was 
passed declaring that “ great concessions ought to be 
granted only in regions under conditions in which they 
will not be injurious to the prior rights either of the 
natives or of European outsiders.” Nor was this the 
only occasion on which chartered companies (of which 
the Congo State is the most monstrous) were denounced 
as, inevitably, mischief makers and wrongdoers. 

To members of our own Aborigines Protection 
Society it is comforting that so many able and influential 
foreign allies should have had the courage to speak as 
they did at the past fortnight’s gatherings. Pro- 
minent among them was Mr. Van Kol, a well-known 
member of the Dutch Parliament, who, besides 
leading the attack on the Congo State, insisted very 
strongly on the duty of maintaining as far as possible 
the administrative and other institutions of all native 
races under European control, and showed very clearly 
how that can and may be done with nothing but advan- 
tage to the European rulers :— 

“It is only by progressive stages,” he urged, “that we can 
abolish barbarous customs or improve the manners and habits 
of barbaric people. We can hasten and facilitate the evolution, 
but we cannot bring it about by our orders. Our wishes are 
impotent, our mandates ridiculous and harmful. It is not by 
decrees that a social organisation can be changed ; still less 
by an army of soldiers and functionaries.” 


The most notable paper of all, however, as being the 
most practical, was one in which M. Nouet, a colonial 
Governor, exposed the folly as well as the wickedness 
of every form of forced labour, drawing his illustrations 
mainly from French experience, but also touching on 
proceedings in the Congo State and in German and 
British colonies :— 

“ Rapid depopulation, native disaffection, the ruin of local 
industry,” he said in his summing up, “such are the certain 
results of the corvée in Asia and in Africa. In the African 
colonies and in Madagascar it is even more pernicious than in 
Indo-China, because there it is carried on with fewer precautions 
and because porterage is the most abominable form of forced 
labour. And in Africa there is another consequence to be 
feared. This is the vast exodus into the interior of the Black 
Continent, which is open to emigrants. Everywhere the use of 
the corvée necessitates a considerable armed force to ensure 
public safety against disturbances provoked by the natives’ 
discontent. Should a military expedition be necessary, fresh 
victims, often innocent, swell the total of mortality due to the 
corvéc.” “ The corvée,” added M. Nouet, “ which seems at first 
sight a cheap form of labour, is, on the contrary, the dearest of 
all, seeing that we must add to its slight initial cost very heavy 
indirect charges, such as the maintenance of an armed force, 
for which there would otherwise be no need—above all, 
that it leads to the disappearance of the most valuable kind of 
capital, one that nothing can replace for cultivation of the soil, 
Vhomme né dans le pays. Apart from all sentiment, it is to the 
prime interest of colonising Powers that they should make 
proper use of this human capital.” 


The shrewdness of such remarks as those, having 
no less ethical than economic sanction, should secure 
for them attentive hearing. The whole tendency of the 
Colonial Congresses in Paris in which it has been my 
privilege to take part—and this it is that makes them so 
important—is to give new emphasis to the old saying, 
“Honesty is the best policy.” In the course of the 
twelve days’ debating on a wide range of subjects there 
was, of course, a good deal of visionary talk, much of it 
mischievous, and the orators were on safer ground when 
they discussed the political and material condition of 
the aborigines (though even here the cloven hoof some- 
times showed itself) than when their theme was the 
aborigines’ intellectual and moral condition. As soon 


as the question of education arises, whether it concerns 
conversion of Mohammedans or Pagans to Catholic or 
Protestant dogmas, suppression of polygamy, canni- 
balism, and all the intermediate survivals of degraded 
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social institutions, or enforcement by the schambok of 
Rhodesian theories as to “the dignity of labour,” even 
estimable and generously intentioned people are apt to 
go astray and to preach tyranny, as Moliére’s type talked 
prose, without knowing it. So it was to some extent at 
the Colonial Sociology Congress. So it was, yet more, 
but within narrower limits, at the Anti-Slavery Congress 
which was held in the same week and at which many 
of its members seemed to be of opinion that, having in 
the past made such valiant protests against old forms 
of slavery, they need not now trouble themselves about the 
new forms of slavery that are spreading and gaining 
strength. But the net result of these Paris gatherings 
is something to be thankful for. They are evidence 
that, if the hatred of slavery and recognition of black 
men’s claims to just treatment by whites, which was the 
boast of our fathers and grandfathers, have seemed of 
late to be dwindling in England, they are growing on 
the Continent. That fact should encourage the faint 
hearts among us, and shame us, if there is lack of 
higher prompting, into loyal co-operation and honest 
rivalry with the colonial reformers of other lands. 


H. R. Fox Bourne. 





MORE LETTERS. 


E understand that a further batch of letters has 
been discovered at Pretoria which, though 
they cannot be precisely called treasonable, are very 
grave. The authors will be asked to give such explana- 
tions as may occur to them, and proceedings will or will 
not be taken against them according to the judgment 
passed by the Colonial Secretary upon each specific 
case. The letters will be officially published in the form 
of a Parliamentary paper on the strict condition that 
some one of the culprits shall publish his crime person- 
ally by way of confession and reparation. We under- 
stand that the moment this is done the Colonial Secretary 
will be only too glad to oblige the public with the rest 
of the correspondence. The Colonial Secretary will go 
so far in the interests of the Empire as to strain a point 
and publish even those documents upon which he is 
awaiting the authors’ reply to his circular letter. 


September 7, 1899. 

My dear Christian—There are still some hopes of 
peace. But we must be very careful in England as to 
what we say, and you must be equally careful in South 
Africa. 

Do not place too much confidence in Mr. Labou- 
chere. He means well, but is inclined, at times, to 
make frivolous jokes which offend the “ Nonconformist 
conscience,” and the Nonconformists, as you know, are 
at present the most eager portion of the community for 
“a brush with the Boers.” Were they to know that I 
was writing to you it would destroy all my influence 
with them in the attack on the liquor traffic. If, how- 
ever, we can stave off the war for a little while the state 
of opinion may change. At present there is great 
indignation at the idea of President Kruger reading the 
Bible, and still more at his quoting it. The general 
opinion here is that the Bible was written entirely in 
the interest of the English. A Dutchman who dares to 
quote it is looked on as a kind of spiritual poacher to 
whom no mercy should be shown. 

I write as a friend and confidentially, but I do urge 
you to try and prevent your fellow-countrymen ever 
appealing to anything that is just, righteous or mag- 
nanimous. Nothing so much irritates the “ professing 
Christians” of this country. 

_ It any one here is supposed to have any regard for 
justice, humanity, or fair play be is called a “ pro-Boer,” 
and it is quite likely that his house may be wrecked by 


the Christian brethren who are jealous for the honour 
of this country. 

You see there are difficulties in our way, but I 
again venture to urge you not to increase our difficulties 
by a stubborn “ non-possumus ” attitude. 

Of course we have no more right to interfere with 
your domestic political arrangements than we have to 
take the same course with Russia ; but I, being a“ Little 
Englander,” prefer to see you yield under protest even 
toan unjust demand rather than to have thousands of 
men slain and irreparable injury done to South Africa 
through warlike operations. 

Please always, dear Christian, to remember that I 
am writing to you under the most sacred seal of secrecy, 
for if ever this letter should fall into the hands of 
Mr. Chamberlain he would at once pronounce it to be 
treasonable, and should the matter come to a trial 
before a jury of licensed victuallers there is little doubt 
as to what the end of this would be. 

Remember me to Mrs. Kruger, 

And believe me, 
Yours truly, 
W®*LFR*p L*ws*y. 


197, Jubilee Row, 
B’ham, 

19.7.’99. 
Dear Sir—We must respectfully press for the 
payment of our account. The terms upon which the 
ammunition was furnished were strictly cash, and, as 
you will see by the terms of our letter of the 15th last 
we cannot tolerate any further delay. If we do not 
hear from you relative to same by next mail we shall be 
compelled to put the matter into the hands of our 

solicitors. 
Yours, &c., 
JOHN STANDFAST, 
Pro Karl Biffenheimer and Co. 


Yacht Fleur de Lys. 
prince ne Baigne. 
Palerme, 
Sicile. 
Ci, la feste de l’Assomption de la T.S.V. 
(Vieux Style), 
L’an de N.S.J.C. MCM. 
(1900), 
Monsieur Mon Frére—Nous vous envoyons nos 
remerciemens pour vos souhaits et vous assurons de la 
parfaicte amictié qui liera toujours nos couronnes 
alliées. Faictes. Continuez. 
Agréez, Monsieur Mon Frere, l’assurance de notre 
consideration Royale la plus distinguée. 
ORLEANS, 
pour le Roy, 
Chelif, 
Vu, pour copie conforme, 
Le Seneschal, Brv. 


Offices of the Piége, 
Paris, 
Chef-lieu of the 
department of the Seine, 
France. 
6 Thermidor, 108. 
My good Kruger—It is evidently necessary that I 
should speak out to you in plain English. I can’t go 
into a long dissertation, but if you will read the books I 
send herewith, The Origin of Species, Spencer’s Sociology, 
Grant Allen’s Evolution of the Idea of God, &c., you will 
see why I can’t back you up. As for your contemptible 
offer I cast it back at you with disdain. My name alone 
should have protected me from such insults. I would 
have you know that my paper represents French opinion 
in England, and is now owned by an international 
company. I am the irremovable editor. 
Yours with reserve, 
Dives TUYAUx. 
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PS.—I have been a Cabinet Minister. I send London Press is entirely in the hands of the financiers. 
you a circular of our new company. It is a good Perhaps a little waiting is the best thing. There is sure 
thing, : to be a reaction, and after all Mr. Chamberlain is a man 
; of a very low order. He has no statesmanship and his 
The Chaplaincy, influence is due to the kind of debating ability in 
Barchester College, public and small intrigue in private, which lead to 
Old St. Winifred’s Day, success in debating societies and the lower kind of 
1goo. ; municipal politics, In which school he was indeed 

My dear Mr. Kruger—Your position is at once trained. 


interesting and peculiar and deserves, as you say, my 
fullest attention. Onthe one hand (as you well remark) 
you believe you have a right to your independence and 
that our Government has no moral right to interfere in 
your domestic affairs. You speak warmly of Mr, 
Chamberlain and describe him as lacking in common 
morality or (as we put it) in breeding. I think you are 
hardly fair. Mr. Chamberlain has his own morality, 
and in that summing up of all ethics which we in 
England call “ manners” he is indistinguishable from 
other gentlemen of our class. He has had a great deal 
to bear and he has latterly borne it in silence. It is 
hardly the part of a generous foe to taunt him now. I 
fear you look upon these matters a little narrowly and 
tend to accept one aspect as the absolute. The truth is 
that international morality must always be largely 
Utilitarian, and in a very interesting little book by Beeker 
it is even doubted when what we call “ ethics” have any 
independent existence. This new attitude (which we 
call “ moral anarchism") has lately cast a great hold 
upon our younger men and is full of interesting possi- 
bilities. If you meet Milner you should discuss the 
point with him, I assure you this school is rapidly 
ousting the old “comparative-positive” in which he 
and Curzon were trained. There is a great deal of 
self-realization going on also. Lord Mestenvaux (whom 
you have doubtless met—he was a_ director of 
the Johannesberg Alcohol Concession) is of my 
opinion, 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Kruger, with the fullest 
and warmest sympathy for such of your grievances as 
may be legitimate, and with the ardent prayer that the 
result of this deplorable quarrel may turn out to be the 
best tor both parties, 

Your affectionate Friend of old days, 

Tuomas ELLINGTON, M.A., 
Fellow and Chaplain. 


(Telegram.) 

Send orders payable Amsterdam immediate, Liberal 
party clamouring ‘ ‘ (name illegible) risen 
to ten thousand, market firm and rising, waste no money 
on comic paper. Not Read. 

(Unsigned.) 


Finally this damning piece of evidence must close 
the terrible series of indictments :— 
To the Rev. Ebenezer Biggs, Capetown. 
The House of Commons, 


April roth, 1899. 


My dear Sir—You put me in a very difficult position, 
for, on the one hand, I cannot, and would not, work 
against the interests of my country, and, on the other 
hand, I am convinced that Mr. Chamberlain is deter- 
mined to plunge that country into a disastrous and 
immoral war. Anything I can do for peace I will. 
Certainly if the President would concede the five 
years’ franchise it would be a great step. I fear he is 
obstinate and that Mr. Chamberlain is relying upon his 
obstinacy. Sir Alfred Milner is, as you know, a weak 
man morally, mainly intent upon “ getting on 2 he has 
agreed since his youth with everybody of influence 
whom he happened to come across and is universally 
liked. If I might venture to give you any advice, it is 
to keep (personally) out of this deplorable business. I 
fear that no one’s private influence can do much, The 


Always your sincere Friend, 
EpWARD BANGTON. 


We understand that the law officers of the Crown 
are debating whether or no the concluding sentences of 
this disgraceful letter can be made to come within 
26 Edward III., cap. 37, detining high treason. It is 
certainly not a physical attack upon the Person, Consort, 
or Offspring ot the Crown, nor is it (strictly speaking) 
giving aid to the Queen’s enemies. On the other hand, 
it is devoutly hoped that the attack on Mr. wage 1in 

can be made to fall under 32 Henry VIII. 1., whereby 

it is felony to strike or “provoke” the King’s servants 
within the precincts of the Palace. The latter clauses 
of this statute, dealing with the roasting of those 
that deny the efficacy of Auricular Confession, 
are, of course, repealed by the successive Toleration 
Acts, but we understand that the earlier clauses still 
stand. 





ROME IN YORKSHIRE. 


T was a fine, clear day in August. The north wind, 
salted by the German Ocean, scented by its later 
course over the flowering heather, drove upon our 
backs. The moors changed from pink to grey and 
from grey to purple as clouds, now light, now dark, 
chased across the sun. That cottage half a mile to the 
right, with a tiny green clearing two scraggy pines and 
a dozen little brown peat stacks, tells of human habita- 
tion, and another dot three miles ahead may develop 
into another steading and double our first bird’s-eye 
census of the population. We were visitors upon an 
unvisited domain, and the grouse, imagining evil, resented 
and fled before the intruders. But we had no designs 
upon them or their lives. We were on the track of the 
ancient Romans, following their road to the far-famed 
Camps of Cawthorn, Far famed among antiquarians ; 
few natives of the nearest hamlets can direct you to the 
place. It would be hard to find a vicinage more 
unconscious of its claim to greatness. A blank stare, a 
shake of, the head is all that the inquisitive antiquary 
can get from the unlettered bind. The spell of tradi- 
tion has been broken by the lapse of 1,500 years or 
more. 

It was by other hints that we were guided as we 
dropped gradually from the high and barren moorland 
into a lower and greener territory. The course of the 
Roman military road (which ran from Dunsley near 
Whitby) is marked by pillars and crosses, by a rutty 
modern lane, as weil as by the paved street itself, 
which here and there cropped up quite suddenly when 
we had given it up for lost. At length we were con- 
fronted by a low range of well-wooded hills ; and the 
map told us that we were near the camps. A short but 
steep and almost precipitous ascent brought us on to a 
plateau, half wood half moor, on which the camps are 
situate. All four are well defined, but one is con- 
spicuous for its symmetry, as well as for the depth of 
the trench and the height of the rampart. It seems to 
be rather more than 100 yards square—at least we 
stepped 120 paces from gate to gate of the via princi- 
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palis. The width of vallum and fossa is forty feet or 


thereabouts—we measured them where the gate- 
way leads into an adjoining camp. The northern side 
of the square rests on the brow of the hill and 
commands a good stream and perfect view of many 
miles of country, as far as the great banks which rise 
up before Goathland and Egton. Its remaining sides 
are flat, and were no doubt cleared of trees, so that the 
camp was perfectly adapted for the maintenance and 
surveillance of a military causeway. 

If we were right in regarding this as the “ casira 
slativa,’ or permanent camp, and the others as mere 
temporary structures, hastily thrown up when some large 
army Was operating against the Brigantes, our conclu- 
sion, arrived at on a view of the ground, is confirmed 
and verified by a secondary consideration. Three 
legions, 20,000 men or thereabouts, sufficed for 
Britain in ordinary times as the Roman army of 
occupation. But if that was the normal peace 
establishment for the whole island, it seems ridiculous 
to suppose that more than a cohort could be main- 
tained at even so important a post as Cawthorn. 
Gibbon calculates that a square of about seven hundred 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of 20,000 
Romans, and this would allow about 500 men as the 
maximum which could conveniently live within the 
stationary camp at Cawthorn. Probably between two 
and three hundred, or half a cohort, would be the ordi- 
nary garrison of Cawthorn. In one or at most two days 
such a body could have marched to defend almost any 
part of the coast between Peak and Redcar, and a good 
rider would take news of disturbances requiring rein- 
forcements along “ the street” to York (Eboracum) in a 
day. According to a tradition of the last century a house 
in an adjoining hamlet was still called “ Bibo.” And if 
the Roman soldiers have left us their “ street” and their 
“camp” why should they not also have left their slang 
name for the tippling house that most cherished of all 
institutions, and almost the only one which remained 
with the half-civilised barbarians whom they left a 
prey to ruder conquerors? And even if the anti- 
quary must give up “Bibo,” may he not fall back 
upon Stape? If the inn at Cawthorn was a mere 
“bibo,” or drinking-house, the village to the north on 
the very edge of the inhospitable moors (where the 
remains of the Roman road may still be clearly seen) 
must surely have had a better sort of inn—a slabulum 
in fact where men and horses might refresh themselves 
for the long and hard pull until they struck the Esk near 
Grossmont. From stabulum to Stape is a short journey 
for 1,500 years, a shorter and simpler process than that 
which converted Eboracum to York. Stape was too 
remote for the German “thorpe * or the Danish “ by.” 
It may well be that the native Celtic lingered. on_here 
as it did at the head of Swaledale long after the Saxons 
and Danes had swept and settled valley and plain ; 
perhaps it outlasted a little the coming of the Norman. 
Some miles away on the moor another name—July 
Park—has been traced to Roman times, and an incription 
has been found to remind posterity of the road-making 
or road-mending done by “ fifty vexillary men of the 
Sixth Legion, the Victorious.” But it were sad to leave 
myth for fact and “sound” philology for inscrip- 
tions. 





FOREIGN TRADE WITH CHINA.—VI. 


N spite of the many inherent defects of the consular 
' system, a larger per-centage of useful men might 
be evolved were they given a chance during their training 
of gaining some knowledge of men and affairs, but they 
Start ignorant even of thé rudiments of mercantile or 


other matters and surrounded by an atmosphere of bad 
traditions. None of the necessary conditions are present 
to arouse an interest which, once aroused, might be 
sustained, and it is only the exceptionally gifted man 
who rises superior to his environment and by sheer 
force of character becomes a really useful working 
Consul. Of the remainder, some of the more studious, 
scorning their proper work, become sinologues, make 
Chinese dictionaries, write treatises on Chinese anti- 
quities, and immerse themselves so deeply in the study 
of the bewildering Chinese characters that they even- 
tually get into a state of mental fog and obscurity 
corresponding to the indirectness and lack of precision 
of the Chinese language itself—become, in fact, Chinese 
in sympathies and in habit of mind. Against the study 
of Chinese as a means to an end I have nothing to say ; 
it is, in fact, far too much neglected by British firms in 
China ; but there is a consensus of opinion founded on 
long observation that the deep study of the language as 
an end in itself, without outside interests, has a preju- 
dicial effect upon the European, and entirely unfits him 
for other work. 


We are often told that the British merchant is 
better off without official assistance, that he has always 
been in the habit of making his own way and of rather 
deprecating than seeking official aid. That is true 
enough, but, as applied to China, is entirely out of place. 
In all other countries there is at least some feeling of 
patriotism on the part of the rulers, some regard 
for the prosperity of their country, and more or 
less recognition of the necessity for and the benefits 
conferred by international trade. Under these con- 
ditions the British merchant may be trusted to make 
his way unaided; but in China none of these 
conditions obtain among the ruling classes, who are 
entirely devoid of patriotism and care nothing for the 
good of their country. Their only desire is to make as 
much money as possible for themselves during their 
tenure of office ; whether the means employed result in 
the ultimate impoverishment of their district or not, 
concerns them not one whit, so long as the plunder will 
last their time. Moreover, their ignorance of political 
and trade economy is colossal, and only equalled by 
their supreme conceit, and their power to oppress and 
keep down the vigorous trading instincts of the people 
is absolute. It is for this reason that the foreign 
merchant in China is unable to make his own way, and 
protect his own interests. The Chinese officials can 
only be brought to reason by firmness and constant 
vigilance in resisting abuses, and the foreign merchant 
has no means of exercising any influence, and cannot 
even obtain an interview with a high Chinese official. 
Hence he is dependent on his consuls to an extent 
unknown in any other civilised country. Formerly the 
Britisher had the field to himself, and he built up a very 
considerable trade, but competition is now becoming 
keener every year, and there is a point in China beyond 
which commerce cannot progress without efficient 
consular assistance. The British Consular Service in 
China is the most widespread, expensive and ineffective 
of all, and British subjects receive the least help from 
their Consuls. There is no doubt that the Consuls of 
other nationalities assist their nationals to a far greater 
extent than the British, and it is no wonder if, under 
such circumstances, our trade shows signs of declining, 
and our merchants become discouraged. This weak- 
kneed complacency secures for us no compensating 
advantages, but only the contempt of those whom 
we seek to conciliate, and the decline of our 
prestige. 


It must be remembered that the position of British 
Consul is one of ‘considerable power in China, and that. 
tht merchant.cansot afford to quarrel with him. When: 
a community is blessed for a time with one of the few 
able Consuls, it rejoices exceedingly, and utilises his 
services to the utmost. The usual type of man it look 


upon with tolerant contempt, and decides; im word 
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which I have often heard, that “It is no use trying 
to put anything through as long as So-and-so is 
here.” 

The alterations required are sufficiently obvious. 
Let the men whose most important duties are the pro- 
tection and extension of commerce have a proper 
training in commercial matters ; give them at least a 
chance to obtain a wider knowledge and a more liberal 
education ; let them be instructed in the art of making 
a systematic inquiry into the resources and trade of a 
district ; leave them long cnough in one place to become 
at home in it, and, above all, establish a thoroughly 
capable man, armed with large powers, as inspector of 
Consuls, whose duty it shall be to make a round of all 
the consulates, and see that they are carried on properly 
and effectively, instead of leaving each to go its own 
way, without control of any kind ; for the control exer- 
cised by the British Minister at Pekin is little more than 
nominal, inasmuch as a Consul is safe from any exercise 
of authority or interference from that source so long as 
he lies low and does nothing. 


No one who has had occasion to observe both 
can fail to have remarked the striking contrast between 
the personnel of the British Consular Service and that of 
the Imperial Maritime Customs. The two services have 
much in common. Both are recruited in a similar 
way and from a similar class. It is true that the Customs 
service is international, but the majority of the Com- 
missioners are British, and, anyhow, nationality 
does not affect my argument. In both cases the 
members of the staff have to learn Chinese after they 
arrive in China, and both are governed by a chief 
in Pekin. Yet whereas the vigorous and alert Com- 
missioners of Customs exhibit wide knowledge and 
high business and executive capacity, show a genuine 
anxiety to foster trade, and possess great influence in 
their respective districts, the British Consul on the 
other hand is generally devoid of all these qualities. 
The reason is not far to seek. The head of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs is Sir Robert Hart, a man 
of the highest intellect and organising power, who has 
spent his life in China and possesses an unequalled 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants. He 
chooses every member of his staff himself, and keeps a 
careful eye on their careers. He knows his men indi- 
vidually, can gauge the capacity of every one of them, 
and select the right man for any given post. He takes 
minute pains to maintain the high character of the 
service, and is mindful of the personal welfare of his 
staff, jealous for their dignity and prestige, and will allow 
no slight or discourtesy to be shown them by the native 
officials. On the other hand, he will + no slack 
work, and the mere automaton soon finds that promotion 
is not for him. He does not turn his youngsters loose 
in Pekin to study Chinese, but sends them at unce to 
one of his branches to be educated under the watchful 
care of his Commissioners, and to study Chinese in the 
intervals of their work. 

Surely it is evident that the means which have pro- 
duced such excellent results in the one case would, if 
applied to the other, be equally successful. The matter 
is urgent, and no time should be lost in instituting 
reforms if we are to maintain our ground and have our 
proper share of the huge trade which will follow the 
now imminent opening up of China. Reform can only 
be obtained by bringing pressure to bear upon the 
British Government, and those interested should lose no 
opportunity of urging it. 

An attempt at improvement has recently been made 
by the appointment of a commercial attaché in China 
especially to watch over British commercial interests. 
His duties are necessarily of the widest character, and 
their effective execution requires a deep and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the trade, trade possibilities 
and general commerce and conditions of China. 
| SPportipent has been given to a British 

onsul. ee 


ON RAILWAYS AND THINGS, 


T ought to be, and probably is, a commonplace that 
I our modern ways of getting about have changed 
the arrangement and distribution of crowds and solitude, 
but have done nothing to disturb their essential contrast. 
I say, it is or ought to be a commonplace, because the 
opposite assertion has been doing duty so long that it is 
high time to explode it. The more behindhand of my 
friends are ceaselessly bewailing the effect of railways 
and the spoiling of the country ; nor do I fail, when I 
hear such complaints, to point out their error, courteously 
to insist upon their sheep-like qualities, and with all the 
delicacy imaginable to let them understand that they are 
no better than automata repeating worn-out formulae. 
The railways and those slow lumbering things the 
steamboats have not spoilt our solitudes, on the contrary 
they have intensified the quiet of the older haunts, they 
have created new sanctuaries, and (crowning blessing) 
they make it easy for us to reach our refuges. For in the 
first place you will notice that the lines of travel are like 
canals cut through the stagnant marsh of the old civilisa- 
tion, draining it of populace and worry, and concentrating 
upon themselves the odious pressure of humanity. You 
know (to adopt the easy or conversational style) that 
you and I belong to a happy minority. We are the 
sons of the hunters and the wandering singers, and from 
our boyhood nothing ever gave us greater pleasure than 
standing under lonely skies in forest clearings, or finding 
a beach looking westward at evening over unfrequented 


seas. But the great mass of men love companion- 
ship so much that nothing seems worth while 
compared with it.. Human communion is _ their 


meat and drink, and so they use the railways to 
make bigger and bigger hives for themselves. Take 
that typical modern citizen, the usurer. How does the 
usurer suck the extremest pleasure out of his holiday ? 
He takes the train, preferably at a very central station, 
and (if he can get it) on a foggy and dirty day, he 
chooses an express that will take him with the greatest 
speed through the Garden of Eden and he begins to 
feel the full savour of relaxation when a row of abomin- 
able villas appears on the slope of the downs like 
skirmishers deployed and then he is whirled into 
Brighton and is at peace. There he has his wish for 
three days, there he can never see anything but houses, 
or, if he has to walk along the sea, he can rest his eye 
on lots of vulgar people and huge advertisements and 
can hear the newspaper-boys telling lies (perhaps 
special lies he has paid for) at the top of their voices ; 
he can note as evening draws on the pleasant glare of 
gas upon the street mud and there pass him the familiar 
surroundings of =e abject poverty, drunkenness, 
misery, and vice. He has his music-hall on Saturday 
evening with the sharp, peculiar finish of the London 
accent in the patriotic song, he has the Referee on 
Sunday to tell him that the Boer War is a crusade for 
justice and freedom, and on Monday morning the 
familiar feeling that follows his excesses of the previous 
day. Now, are you not glad that such men and their 
lower fellows swarm by hundreds of thousands into the 
“resorts”? Do you not bless the railways that take 
them so quickly from one Inferno to another ? 

Never let me hear you say that the railways spoil a 
countryside ; they do, it is true, spoil this or that par- 
ticular place—as, for example, Crewe, Brighthelmstone, 
Stratford-on-Avon—but for this disadvantage they give 
us I know not how many delights. What is more rural 
than the rural station? I defy the eighteenth century 


to produce anything more English, more full of home 
and rest and the nature of the country, than my junc- 
tion. Twenty-seven trains a day stop at it or start from 
it ; it serves even the expresses. Smith’s monopoly has 
a bookstall there; you can get cheap Kipling and 
Harmsworth to any extent, and yet it is a theme for 
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Arcadian idylls. The one-eyed porter whom I have 
known from my childhood, the station-master who 
ranges us all in ranks, beginning with the Duke and 
ending with me ; the little chaise in which the two old 
ladies from Barlton drive up to get their paper of an 
evening, the servant from the inn, the newsboy whose 
mother keeps a sweetshop—they are all my village 
friends. The glorious Sussex accent, whose only vowel 
is the broad “a,” grows but more rich and emphatic 
from the necessity of impressing itself upon foreign 
intruders. The smoke also of the train as it skirts the 
downs is part and parcel of what has become (thanks to 
the trains) our lonely country life; it is the little 
note of human activity that permits us to match 
our incomparable seclusion with the hurly-burly 
from which we have fled. Upon my soul, when I 
climb up the Beacon to read my book on the warm 
turf, the sight of an engine coming through the cutting 
is an emphasis of my selfish enjoyment. I say, “ There 
goes the Brighton train,” but the image of Brighton, 
with its hotels and its portentous vulgarity, does not 
oppress me ; it is a far-off thing ; its life ebbs and flows 
along that belt of iron to distances that do not regard me. 
Consider also this with regard to my railway : it brings 
me what I want in order to be perfect in my isolation. 
These books discussing problems ; whether or not there 
is such an idea as right, the inconvenience of being 
married, the worry of being Atheist and yet living upon 
a clerical endowment, these fine discussions come from 
library in a box by train and I can torture myself for a 
shilling, whereas, before the railways, I should have had 
to fall back on the Gentleman’s Magazine and the Counly 
History. In the way of newspapers it provides me with 
just the companionship necessary to a hermitage. Often 
and often, after getting through my Morning Leader, I 
stroll down to the junction and buy the Morning Post, 
the Standard, the Daily Mail, and even the Express, and 
so enjoy the fruits of many minds. Thanks to my 
railway I can sit in the garden of an evening and read my 
paper as I smoke my pipe and say, “Ah! That’s 
Buggin’s work. I remember him weil; he works for 
Rhodes. . . . . Hullo! Here’s Simpson at it 
again; since when did they buy dim?” . . . . And 
so forth. I lead my pastoral life, happy in the general 
world about me, and I serve as sauce to such healthy 
meat the piquant wickedness of the town; nor do I ever 
note a cowardice, a lie, a bribery, or a breach of trust; 
but I remember that my —— could not add these 
refining influences to my life buf\for the railways 
which I set out to praise at the beginning of this and 
intend to praise mantully to the end. 

Yet another good we owe to railways occurs to me. 
They keep the small towns going. Don’t pester me 
with the economics of the academies on that point; I 
say that but for the railways the small towns would 
have gone to pieces. There never yet was a civilisation 
growing richer and improving its highroads in which 
the small towns did not dwindle. The village supplied 
the local market with necessaries; the intellectual life, 
the civic necessities had to go into the large towns. It 
happened in the second and third centuries in Italy; 
it happened in France between Henri IV. and the 
Revolution; it was happening here before 1830. Take 
those little paradises Ludlow and Leominster, consider 
Arundel, and please your memory with the admirable 
slopes of Whitchurch; grow contented in a vision of 
Ledbury, of Wimborne, or of Abingdon, or of Beccles, 
or of Newport in the Isle of Wight, or of King’s 
Lynn, or of Lymington—you would not have any 
ot these but for the railway, and there are 1,800 such in 
England, one for every good man. Valognes in the 
Cotentin, Bourg-d’Oysan down in the Dauphiné in 
its vast theatre of hills, St. Julien in the Limousin, 
Aubusson-in-the-hole, Puy (who does not connect 
beauty with the word ?), Mansle in the Charente 
country—they had all been half dead for over a century 
when the railway came to them and made them jolly, 
little, trim, decent, self-contained, worthy, satisfactory, 





genial, comforting and human oAira, with clergy, 
upper class, middle class, poor, soldiers, yesterday’s 
news, a college, Dreyfusards and oath Decsienarte, all 
quite complete and finished. In England the railway 
brought in that beneficent class, the gentlemen ; in 
France, that still more beneficent class, the Haute 
Bourgeoisie. I know what you are going to say; you 
are going to say that there were squires before the rail- 
ways in England. Pray have you considered how 
many squires there were to go round? About half-a- 
dozen squires to every town, that is (say) four gentle- 
men, and of those four gentlemen (say) two took some 
interest in the place. It is not good enough. And 
heaven help the country towns now if they had to 
depend on the great houses. There would be a smart 
dog-cart once a day with a smart (vicious and servile) 
groom in it, an actor, a foreign moneylender, a popular 
novelist, or a newspaper proprietor jumping out to 
make his purchases and driving back again to his host’s 
within the hour. No, no; what makes the country 
town is the Army, the Navy, the Church, and the Law— 
especially the retired ones. 

And think of the way in which railways keep a 
good man’s influence in a place and a bad man’s out of 
it. Your good man loves a country town, but he must 
think, and read, and meet people, so in the last century 
he regretfully took a town house and had his little house 
in the country as well. Now he lives in the country and 
runs up to town when he likes. He is always a perma- 
nent influence—especially if he has but £400 a year, 
which is the normal income of a retired gentleman (yes, 
it is so, and if you think it too small an estimate come 
with me some day and make an inquisitorial tour of my 
town). As for the bad man he hates small towns (fancy 
a South African financier in a small town !) ; well, the 
railway takes him away. Of old he might have had to 
stay there or starve, now he goes to London and runs a 
newspaper, or to South Africa and pleads at a court- 
martial, or to Texas and gets hanged—it’s all one to me. 
He’s out of my town. 

And as the railways have increased the local refine- 
ment and virtue, so they have ennobled and given body 
to the local dignitary. What would the Bishop of Caen 
(he calls himself Bishop of Lisieux and Bayeux, but that 
is archzological pedantry); what, I say, would the 
Bishop of Caen be without his railway? A Phantom 
or a Paris magnate; what the Mayor of High 
Wycombe? Ah! what indeed. But I cannot waste 
any more of this time of mine in discussing one 
aspect of the railway ; what further I have to say on the 
matter shall be presented in due course in my book on 
The Small Town in Modern Europe. 1 will close this 
series of observations with a little list of benefits the 
railway gives you, many of which would not have 
occurred to you, but for my ingenuity, some of which you 
may have thought of at some moment or other, and yet 
would never have retained but for my patient labour in 
this. 4 

The railway gives you seclusion. If you are in an 
express alone you are in the only spot in western 
Christendom where you can be certain of two or three 
hours to yourself. At home in the dead of the night you 
may be wakened by a policeman or a sleep-walker or a 
dog. The heaths are populous. You cannot climb to the 
very top of Helvellyn to read your own poetry to yourself 
without the fear of a tourist. But in the corner of a 
third-class going north or west you can be sure of your 
own company ; the best, the most sympathetic, the most 
brilliant in the world. 

The railway gives you sharp change. And what we 
need in change is surely keenness. For instance, if I 
wanted to go sailing in the old days, I left London, had 
a bleak drive in the country, got nearer and nearer 
the sea, felt the cold and wet and discomfort growing 
on me, and after half a day or a day’s gradual introduc- 
tion to the thing, I should at last have got on deck, wet 
and wretched, and half the fun over. Nowadays what 
happens? Why, the other day, I was sitting in London 
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with a friend ; we were discussing what to do in three 
spare days we ‘had. I suggested sailing. We left 
London in a nice warm, comfortable carriage at four, 
and before dark we were letting everything go, putting 
on our oilies, driving through the open in front of it 
under a treble-reefed storm jib, and praying hard for 
our lives in last Monday’s gale—all in the four hours. 
That is what you may call piquant, it braces and refreshes 
a man. 

For the rest I cannot detail the innumerable minor 
advantages of railways, the mild excitement which is 
an antidote to gambling ; the shaking which (in modera- 
tion) is good for one ; the meeting familiarly with every 
kind of man and talking politics to him ; the delight in 
rapid motion ; the luncheon-baskets ; the porters ; the 
Anglo-Saxon guard ; the Celtic engine-driver (note this 
next time you travel—it is an accurate observation). 
And of what other kind of modern thing can it be said 
that nearly all pay dividends? Thinking of all these 
things, what sane and humorous man would ever 
suggest that a part of life, so fertile in manifold and 
human pleasure, should ever fall to the dead hand of 
the State ? 


PANURGE. 





SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY. 


was laid across the English Channel, signals were 

exchanged, and a few messages were sent across, 
when the thin wire gave way. In the following year a 
cable, containing four copper wires insulated with gutta 
percha and protected by galvanized iron wires wound 
spirally about it, was laid across the English Channel 
and put into successful operation, but the demonstra- 
bility of the project had been proved, and it is the 
jubilee of this successful demonstration which has been 
celebrated by newspaper articles during the past week. 
Something, however, had been accomplished before 
1850. A Spaniard named Salva is credited with the 
first reported suggestion of submarine telegraphy, made 
before the Barcelona Academy of Sciences in 1795. 
Aldini, a nephew of Galvini, performed experiments in 
the transmission of electric signals under the sea near 
Calais in 1803; Schilling ignited gunpowder by electri- 
city transmitted through a subaqueous conducting wire 
under the Neva River, near St. Petersburg, in 1812 ; 
telegraphic signals were transmitted through insulated 
wires under the river Hoogly in India, by the director 
of the East India Company’s telegraph system in 1839 ; 
and in 1842 Professor Morse transmitted electric 
currents and signals through an insulated copper wire 
laid for that purpose between the Castle garden and 
Governor's Island in New York Harbour, and in the 
following year suggested submarine electric communi- 
cation between the United States and Europe. In 1845 
Ezra Cornell, in conjunction with Professor Morse, laid 
and successfully operated submarine copper wires in the 
Hudson River between New York and Fort Lee, and in 
1847 a section of the telegraph line connecting New 
York and Washington was laid through the water of a 
narrow creek, by J. J. Craven, of New Jersey. 

To all intents and purposes, however, submarine 
telegraphy dates from the connection made between 
England and France, and the experiments having proved 
its practicability, the great enterprise of a line under 
the Atlantic was soon projected and undertaken. The 
record of the various attempts is a lesson in perseverance, 
and its ultimate reward in the face,of difficulties which 
appeared almost insuperable. The first was made in 
1857 by Cyrus W. Field, of New York, and Charles 
Bright, J. W. Brett, and others, of England. The line 


i half-a-century ago a submarine telegraph line 


was to extend from Valentia, Ireland, to Newfoundland, 
the length of cable necessary being estimated at 2,500 
miles. The construction of this cable was similar to 
that across the English Channel. After 255 miles had 
been laid from Valentia westward the cable broke, and 
the work was abandoned. In the following year the 
endeavour was renewed. The United States naval 
vessel Niagara and the British vessel Agamemnon, 
carrying each one-half of the cable, proceeded to mid- 
ocean, and, after joining the ends of their respective 
sections, on July 29th proceeded westward and eastward, 
paying out the cable, and reaching their destinations— 
Newfoundland and Valentia—on the same day, August 
5th, 1858, when electrical connection between the con- 
tinents was at once established over 2,050 nautical miles 
of cable which they had just laid. Congratulatory 
messages were exchanged between the President of the 
United States and Queen Victoria, and there were 
public rejoicings in both countries over what was pro- 
nounced the great event of the century. After less than 
one month of operation, however, the cable ceased 
working, and it was never operated further, nor was 
any part of it ever recovered. During the time of its 
operation 730 messages of about ten thousand words 
were passed over it. In 1865 a further attempt was 
made. The cable consisted of seven copper wires 
surrounded by numerous coatings of gutta-percha 
and other waterproof non-conductors. This in turn 
surrounded by ten Bessemer steel wires, this being 
the first use of steel wires for cable protection, 
each wire being separately wound with pitch-soaked 
hemp yarn, the shore ends being also further protected 
by thirty-six heavy iron wires wound spirally about the 
completed cables. The steamer Great Eastern, then the 
largest steamship atloat, was specially fitted up for 
laying this cable. Great care was exercised in every 
particular, but after 1,186 miles had been laid westward 
from Valentia the cable broke in water over 11,000ft. 
deep, and the attempts to recover it were unsuccessful. 
In 1866, success came at last. A new company with 
$3,000,000 capital was formed for the double purpose 
of attempting to find the end of the cable partially laid 
in 1865 and complete the line, and also to lay another 
cable parallel with and near to it. The cable manu- 
factured for the proposed new line was similar to that 
of 1865. The Great Eastern was remodelled further to 
meet the requirements of the work, and left Valentia on 
July 13, 1866, paying out the cable in a line about 
twenty-five miles north of that followed in the preceding 
year. She arrived safely at Newfoundland in fourteen 
days from the date of leaving Valentia, and electrical 
communication was immediately established between the 
United States and England, which has never since been 
more than temporarily interrupted. The Great Eastern 
then returned to the spot where the cable was lost in 1865, 
and, after eighteen days’ work, succeeded in bringing the 
end on board from a depth of over 11,000ft., the tests 
immediately made showing it to be in perfect working 
connection with the Valencia end A splice was made 
and the laying of the line toward Newfoundland 
resumed, and or September 8 the cable was landed at 
that point, and the second successful line of communi- 
cation between the United States and Europe thus 
completed. 

We have made great progress since then. It is 
estimated that the submarine telegraphs of the world at 
the present time number something like 1,500. Their 
aggregate length is 170,000 miles, their total cost is 
estimated at £50,000,000, and the number of messages 
annually transmitted over them 6,000,000. All the 
grand divisions of the earth are now connected by their 
wires, and from country to country and island to island 
the thoughts and words of mankind are instantaneously 
transmitted. Beneath all oceans save the Pacific the 
universal language which this system. has. created . flows 
uninterruptedly, and even the Pacific is shortly to have 
its line from San Francisco by way of Honolulu and 
Midway Island to Manila. The first attempt to reach 
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India by way of the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, and 
Kurrachee was made in 1859, but it was not a success. 
Some portions of the line worked satisfactorily, but few 
if any messages were sent over the entire length. Five 
years afterwards the construction of another telegraph 
was undertaken by the Indian Government, the line 
being laid through the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf to 
connect with land lines, thence to Calais and by the 
short submarine line under the British Channel to 
England. The submerged line in the Arabian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf had a total length of 1,450 miles, but 
with three intermediate landing-places. This line con- 
sisted of a copper core surrounded by layers of gutta 
percha, alternated with other non-conducting and water- 
proof material, being protected by an outer sheathing 
of twelve galvanised iron wires wound spirally about it, 
which in turn were protected by double wrappings of 
tured hemp yarn. All of these materials and the 
various sections of the cable were constantly and 
thoroughly tested, electrically and otherwise, during its 
construction. The line when laid proved a complete 
success, becoming the first successful telegraphic con- 
nection between England and India. The Pacific 
cable, which the United States is to construct, 
will be a great undertaking. The great obstacle in 
the past was the fact that mid-ocean resting-places 
could not be satisfactorily obtained or arranged for, 
no single Government controlling a sufficient number of 
suitable landing-places to make this seem practicable, 
in view of the belief that the distances from which 
messages could be sent and cables controlled were 
limited. Since the war with Spain circumstances have 
been favourable to America, and with landing places at 
Hawaii, Wake Island, Guam and the Philippines, no 
section of a cable stretching from the United States to 
Asia and touching at these points would have a length 
equal to that now in daily operation between France 
and the United States. The length of the French cable 
from Brest, France, to Cape Cod, Mass., is 3,250 miles, 
while the greatest distance from land to land on the 
proposed Pacific route would be that from San Francisco 
to Hawaii 2,089 miles, that from Hawaii to Wake Island 
being 2,040 miles. ‘The total length with the Yokohama 
spur and vid Midway Island is 9,942 nautical miles, or 
8,137 without the spur. By way of Wake Island the 
distance is put, with the Yokohama branch of 1,805 
miles, at 9,822 miles. The Midway Island route is 
termed the alternate route. The cable would, it is 
estimated, cost for a single cable $14,000,000 to 
$15,000,000, and for a duplicate equipment about 
$25,000,060. 





FROM ABROAD, 


THE CONGO SCANDAL.—IV. THE ALLEGED 
“ DEVELOPMENT” AND “PROSPERITY” 
OF THE STATE, 


“Our only programme, I am anxious to repeat, is the work 
of material and moral regeneration.” (Extract of published 
letter from the King of the Belgians, Sovereign of the Congo 
Free State.) 


HENEVER a fresh outbreak occurs on the 
Congo, with its aftercrop of revelations, the 
apologists of the State in England endeavour to explain 
away the atrocities committed by professing to look 
upon them in the light of isolated cases of individual 
cruelty. Similar ontrages—so runs the argument—take 
place elsewhere in Africa. Why single out the Congo 
Free State for special attack? Those who have read 





the preceding articles are in a position to judge of the 
untenability of this defence, which, of course, has always 
been that of the Central Administration in Brussels. It 
was unfolded at great length the other day in the docu- 
ment prepared by M. de Cuvelier, the Sécrétaire 
Général of the Congo State, and read by M. de Favereau, 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the Chamber. 
The reply is obvious enough. It is, unfortunately, true 
that revolting cruelties are but too often perpetrated by 
white men upon the natives in all parts of the Dark Conti- 
nent. No European Power possessing territory in Africa 
can claim immunity for its subjects in this respect. 
Neither are legislative enactments conceived in ignorance 
of, and in a spirit of unconcern towards native sentiment 
and tradition, by any means uncommon. There is no 
need to blink the fact. Rather is it the duty of honest 
men the world over to denounce such abuses whenever 
they occur, and all the more vigorously if they are com- 
mitted by the citizens or the Government of their own 
country, knowing full well that in doing so they are 
working for their country’s good. 

But nowhere except in the territories nominally 
governed by the Congo State does there exist a condition 
of things, where oppression and violence, pitiless and 
incoherent ferocity, are the very foundation upon which 
a semblance of occupation is maintained. The Congo 
States endures, and can only endure, by enslaving the 
population and compelling it it at the bayonet’s point to 
produce sufficient revenue to pay the cost of suppressing 
endemic revolts, organising filibustering military expedi- 
tions and entertaining a swarm of incompetent and 
third-rate officials. Without this source of revenue— 
rubber and ivory obtained by forced labour—the Congo 
State would be bankrupt to-morrow. The assertion is 
easily verifiable. We have only to examine a single set 
of figures, 

Deducting from the revenue of the Congo State for 
1897 the usual sum of 3,000,000f. obtained annually from 
the Government (of Belgium) and Royal grants, the total 
receipts amounted to 9,183,360f., given as representing 
68°21 of the expenses. Now in 1897 the Congo State as 
vendor disposed, on the Antwerp market, of 187,000 kilos 
of ivory and 722,000 kilos of rubber, derived from the 
Domaine Privé in the form of “ taxes.” The sales realised 
approximately 8,500,o00f. It is only necessary to deduct 
this sum of 8,500,000f. from the sum of 9,183,360f., 
representing the total receipts of the year, to fully 
understand the paramount part which the “taxes” 
furnished by the unfortunate natives of the Domaine 
Privé play in the financial concerns of the Congo State. 
It is worth while pointing out in this connection that 
Consul Pickersgill's report on the trade and finances of 
the Congo State for 1897 gives the sum of £140,000 
only as representing the value of the “ ivory and rubber 
collected by the State.” But this sum of £140,000 
(3,500,000f., according to the Budget statistics) is an 
csiimale merely and entirely unreliable, because since 
1894 the actual returns ave nol been inade public in any 
document, and it is from 1894 that the enormous 
increase in the output of the Domaine Privé really dates. 
Already in 1893—the last time they were permitted to 
transpire—the actual returns exceeded the estimates 
by more than 100,000f.—by more than one-third, 
in fact. The actual returns, therefore, must be 
sought for, not in the estimates, which are purposely 
misleading, but in the sales of produce effected by the 
State in Antwerp. The figures for 1898 and 1899 are 
not yet ascertainable with any certainty of correctness, 
but judging from the phenomenal quantities of rubber 
which have been exported from the Domaine in those 
two years—especially in 1899—they must be consider- 
ably in excess of 1897. ‘These statistics should be 
attentively studied, for, apart from other considerations, 
they throw a curious light upon the distribution of 
funds derived from the “taxes” levied on the Domaine 
Privé, which, as already mentioned in the second article 
of this series, are supposed to be devoted to public 
expenditure, There is a difference of no less than 
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5,000,000f. between the estimated revenue from the 
Domaine Privé for 1897 and the amount realised on 
State sales of rubber and ivory from the Domaine Prive 
for the same year. It would be interesting to know 
where these 5,000,000f. have gone. 

Another and a very favourite argument used by the 
admirers quand méme of the Congo State consists in 
the oft-repeated statement that the country is being 
developed and is becoming prosperous by the introduc- 
tion of fresh capital, &c. And, mind you, this view is 
advanced by men who admit the abuses to which the 
Domaine Privé gives rise, but who are willing to palliate 
them on the well known and just now fashionable basis, 
that the end justifies the means. Nor have those who 
follow this process of reasoning hesitated to commit 
their views to print. The immorality of the argument 
is only surpassed by its ineptitude. 

If by ruining acres of valuable rubber-producing 
forest land, by depopulating entire districts with fire 
and sword, by causing thousands of natives in Congo 
State territory to cross the river into French territory, 
in order to get quick returns, development is secured, 
then the country is being developed—not otherwise. 
Does the circumstance that since 1892 rubber in increas- 
ing quantities has been exported and many new rubber- 
exporting companies formed, prove that the country is 
becoming prosperous? Let us see. In 1897, 1,662,380 
kilos of rubber were exported from the Congo State. 
Out of these 1,662,380 kilos of rubber no fewer than 
1,071,499 kilos came from the Domaine Privé! Out of 
the 1,071,499 kilos, the Domaine Privé “ taxes ” 
accounted for 721,541, the balance of 349,958 being 
supplied by the two companies, Société Anversoise du 
Congo and Abir, in both of whom the Congo State, as 
already shown, is interested to the extent of one-half 
the shares. Deducting the output of the Domaine Privé 
from the total quantity of rubber exported, there 
remains 590,881 kilos to represent private enterprise. A 
further examination reveals the fact that one single 
company, the Société Anonyme Belge du Haut 
Congo, the absolute genuineness of which, as a 
strictly private company without State participation 
in profits, operating oulside the Domaine Privé, is 
doubtful (see footnote, Article III.), exported 458,862 
kilos out of the 590,881 kilos remaining. So that all 
the other companies put together merely succeeded in 
shipping home in 1897 a paltry 142 tons, reckoning 
1,000 kilos to the ton! Does this indicate prosperity ? 
Take ivory. In 1897 the Congo State exported to 
Belgium 280,117 kilos of ivory. Out of this total the 
Domaine Privé produced 198,326 kilos! The export of 
other products is insignificant. 

The facts speak for themselves. There is nothing 
in the remotest degree approaching a genuine increase 
of prosperity in the Congo State. Private enterprise in 
three-fourths of the territories is simply non-existent, 
and even in the nominally Free Trade zone the legitimate 
barter transactions of independent traders are hampered 
at every turn by the proceedings of the official tax- 
gatherers, who use coercive measures to compel the 
natives to pay in taxes the products of the forest which 
they would otherwise exchange against European goods. 
The increasing magnitude of the rubber exports from 
the Congo State since 1892 is due therefore not to 
legitimate commerce, but to slave labour. Remove that 
slave labour and the bubble of “ prosperity” is pricked. 





THE THEATRE, 


“IN THE SOUP.” 


“THE English are a conservative people. Logic will 
not convince us, rhetoric will not move us to the 
sudden adoption of a plan of action or a principle ; but 


when, after suspecting its value for many years, we 
have at last recognised an institution, it will be very 
long before we leave our grasp of its support. This 
admirable national characteristic has often been observed 
in what is perhaps its most spontaneous expression, the 
collective mind of the people in their amusements. The 
efforts of an orator or a dramatist who wishes to enter- 
tain his audience with a joke may well be compared 
with the procedure of a dentist in stopping a tooth. 
He hammers away and drives in the gold for some time 
without any apparent effect: but once the metal has 
touched the nerve, the tooth will not only begin aching 
immediately, but, if the dentist is lucky and knows his 
business, will go on doing so for a very long time. A 
joke may be made three times in dead silence : but the 
laughter which greets its fourth appearance will then 
be uproarously renewed when a suggestion or a syllable 
gives a hint of the return of the old friend. So an 
entertainer who may appear merely to be eking out 
a meagre store of wit by repetition is probably 
in fact an expert. If he can make but two jokes 
really tell, he knows he has done a creditable 
night’s work. But the principle can be extended. 
There are other and subtler forms of humour 
which take more than one evening to become funny. 
There are many conventions of the theatre and the 
music-hall which might appear to be curious survivals, 
with an origin and history interesting if it could be dis- 
covered, only that we know that to a large and 
important part of the audience they are jokes that are 
either old friends or are just becoming ripe. It is clear 
that a humorist like Mr. Dan Leno would not insist upon 
prefacing his original “ patter” by a song of which the 
first verse always deals with getting drunk and appear- 
ing before the “beak” on the following morning, 
the second with the charms of a mother-in-law, and the 
third with a bulldog, who at the instigation of the irate 
father of a beautiful girl bites the seat trom his, Mr. Dan 
Leno's, breeches as he climbs over the garden wall, 
unless in some cases he were supplying a commodity 
which the greater part of his audience required and 
which had grown to them to be really funny, and unless 
in other cases he were loyally assisting the rest of his 
profession in nursing jokes to maturity, against the time 
when the newer of them will be as successful as the 
older are to-day. 

If we cross over to the theatre we find the same 
thing in the conventions of English farce. Those of us 
who find the entertainment begin to be amusing just 
when it departs from these conventions have only to 
listen to the laughter of the audience to find that we 
certainly do not represent the public. The rich uncle 
who suddenly returns from the Continent or India, 
whose yellow face and white waistcoat show that he is 
sure to order curry for dinner, the sentimental episode 
of twenty years ago which is renewed by the sudden 
arrival of the lady, now stout but not forgetting, and 
therefore concealing the fact of her recent marriage, 
the nephew—of course impecunious—who also has to 
hide something from the uncle—this time a wife—, and 
the generous good-natured young friend who lends 
ten-pound notes—these are the familiar faces the 
audience expect, and they do not fail to find them in 
In the Soup. 

That everybody should want to get away 
from everybody else, and therefore, instead of doing 
so, wait till they arrive and speak to them either 
from under the table, through the door or dressed up 
in servants’ clothes two sizes too large, that the plot 
should be kept alive by elaborately impossible conver- 
sations of verbal misunderstanding, that the amateur 
servant should be allowed to commit any folly with 
impunity, but that he should take a sudden burst of ve 
jnstifiable anger as madness—these are expedients whic 
the audience swallow with as confident an anticipation 
of its effect on their minds as they would a familiar 
medicine for its effect on their bodies. These are 
recognised conventions, well and deservedly trusted, 
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but there is in Jn the Soup an excellent example of 
a convention, so to say, in embryo, which is not yet 
absolutely certain of its effect, but which will pro- 
bably be accepted as really funny in a few years’ time, 
It is the fat bourgeois Frenchman, probably introduced 
as a daring experiment into English farce by the trans- 
lators who have supplied the skimmed milk of the 
Palais Royal to the Vaudeville Theatre. For many 
years the English Frenchman has been a short thin 
man, with a very tall hat of flat brim, waxed moustaches 
and imperial, short black frock-coat, thin waist and 
floppy tie. His moral character has been, if not 
exactly dashing, at any rate irregular. The later 
example, whose creator and most able exponent, Mr. 
William Wyes, may yet live to be the actor of the part 
when the thing has been worked up into a genuine 
age om is a large fat man with a lugubrious voice. 
His chiet function is to go to bed very early in the 
afternoon and to come out suddenly about dinner-time 
with a bedroom candle, dressed in a nightshirt, and 
with a red handkerchief over his head. He is one step 
nearer the real Frenchman than the earlier type in that 
his domestic relations are bourgeois in the extreme : 
otherwise he is no foreigner. He speaks English with 
difficulty and French with ease; but his French is 
preraee the French of an Englishman and his English 
is certainly not the English of a Frenchman. He 
carries a traveller's word-book, from which he reads 
inappropriate phrases at odd moments, although he 
apparently does not need it in conversation. The 
figure, which in the present case has no _ sort 
ot nece connection with the story, has this 
advantage, that it probably could be introduced by the 
actor into any farce at a moment’s notice. One can 
imagine Mr. William Wyes, in applying for an engage- 
ment, offering to work himself into any play irrespective 
of the question of whether it contained any part to suit 
him or not. It should be a valuable asset to the actor— 
in time. 

The favour with which Jn the Soup was received 
goes to show, as I have suggested, that it was profes- 
sional enterprise and not paucity of invention which 
guided the author in its construction. It is all familiar 
work, except for the contrivance which gives it its title, 
and even this is not daringly original. Somebody, 
for some vague reason, wants to “ gain time,” and makes 
a whole dinner party insensible by pouring a sleeping 
draught into their soup. As they fall asleep, they all lean 
against inconvenient partners, and the result is matrimonial 
trouble. But as the play is familiar, so it is successful, 
and no stronger proof of this could be found than the 
way in which the audience listened to the long dis- 
entanglings and explanations of the last act. A few had 
taken up their coats to go. It seemed so needless to 
contrive a logical and real ending to what had been so 
obviously impossible and unreal. It would have been 
so much simpler to have let all the characters suddenly 
shake hands and be friends, and let them explain to 
each other after the curtain had fallen. But to the 
greater part of the audience the whole thing was actual, 
and as an actual muddle it needed an actual dis- 
entangling. 

And so it was with the acting. Mr. James Welch, 
who can act in comedy, romped in the traditional 
way in farce. It was sometimes over-nervous, over- 
acted and a little amateurish, with the excited colouring 
of a back drawing-room charade, but it was full of 
energy and invention, and it went down. An occasional 
suggestion of comedy made one remember his per- 
formance in Bernard Shaw’s You Never Can Tell and 
regret that so much energy was being given to such 
minor work. From You Never Can Tell came, too, Miss 
Audrey Ford, charming in a very silly part. The 
— acted the traditional thing, efficiently, but not 
well. 


Pr. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY WAY OF RETROSPECT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—As this war drags along to its conclusion there is 
every day clearer opportunity for realising the position in 
which the country stands. Indeed it requires some capacity 
for detachment to realise it even now. We are engaged, said 
Lord Salisbury in May, “in reducing to obedience to the 
Queen territories which ought never to have been relinquished.’ 
Weare cngaged, said Lord James in July, “in securing that 
through that territory the Queen’s writ alone can run.” This 
is to give it a good name, but it is not to alter the fact that we 
are engaged in conquering a white people by force of arms in 
face of the most strenuous and heroic resistance on the part 
of that people, and at a cost to ourselves incalculably great. 
It is true that such a war has not been waged within living 
memory. Asa war of conquest it carries with it by right of 
genus not all the characteristics but some, of the peoples 
struggles in the past. There is the choice offered toa 
whole population of becoming prisoners of war, or of 
accepting an authority they have resisted with the blood 
of their dearest. There have been the severe reprisals of an 
army living in a hostile country, and dependent for its life on 
its communications, against those who would deal a blow at 
the heart of their enemy. There will come a time when it 
will be pronounced no longer an act of war, but criminal, to 
dispute our occupation. Temper such a conflict here and 
there by the humanity of particular officers: allow what one 
will for the beneficial change in feeling, in its outline a war 
of conquest does not change its character, because we change 
its date. What love of country always compels the invaded 
to do it is not always possible for the invader to permit. How 
difficult then to believe that England to-day is occupied with 
a war of conquest! The fact is, I believe, and it is very 
needful that both the supporters and opponents of the 
present Government should recognise it, that the position in 
which the nation now finds itself was never even contem- 
plated, and that in the strict sense England did not intend 
this war. 

It happened that there was a small community of 
Transvaal farmers with whom our traders could not find 
themselves at peace. There were vexatious trade enactments; 
some of the officials of the farmers’ Government were docile 
to bribes, and the tone of the town population was offensive to 
the English settler. Complaints to the Home Government were 
constant, and there was an active English agitation. To put 
the troublesome question at rest the Colonial-office made 
representations, considered, let us say, more in the interests 
of our compatriots than in those of the little bureaucracy. On 
the other side, let it be said, there was not that disposition to 
accept our terms without sensible guarantees that is usual 
when a small Power is subject to negotiations with a great. 
In fine, mistrusting the bona fides of the Transvaal officials, 
our people and our Government lost their temper (our people 
as represented by our newspapers first) and it was proposed 
that by a whiff of grape shot we should order it. 

It is not contended, of course, that abstractly the strength 
of the State with which a Great Power negotiates can alter 
the right and wrong of her demands. In fact, where these 
demands are in excess of right, they ought to be judged more 
strictly if the State is weak. Yet in fact they are much more 
leniently judged. The conscience of Europe was not really 
offended because in the franchise negotiations the English 
Government took the high hand. The conscience of Europe 
would not have been seriously affronted if after a small 
punitive expedition we had said to a disorganised crowd, 
“ Your arrangements must be made to please us.” And there 
is reason in this difference of view. Questions of legal right 
between a man and a child are not scanned very closely—a 
word, a threat—— the law itself only requires that there shall 
not be brutality. Besides, there is real strength in the argu- 
ment “ De minimis ;” a claim to nationality is only established 
wher a community treats itself as a nation, and stands forth as 
an individual upon the earth. 

. Suppose, then, what is known and even confessed—that 
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the Government made this fatal error, that they misunderstood 
not only the power but the character of their adversary, that 
they took for a peasant population what in reality was a 
peasant people, and we are some way to understand how the 
present situation has come about. From the beginning it 
must be admitted everything seemed to conspire temporarily 
to deprive England of her essential good sense. Before six 
weeks had gone it was clear to the puzzled citizen, tired of 
waiting for decisive victory, that there was even danger in 
the air. Following thereon there were the quick disasters, 
and the apparition of a Europe, that had never viewed our 
action very favourably, watching each step with angry and 
jealous eyes. It is not necessary to say that an Englishman is 
patriotic, and no Englishman knew what the next week might 
portend. Suddenly, and in a moment, everything was changed. 
Beleaguered town after beleaguered town was relieved, and 
the danger of European intervention melted at a touch. 
Frankly, the country lost its head ; the time for deliberation 
had come but there was no one to deliberate. It is not difficult 
looking back to understand how things at home should have 
happened as they did, nor is it necessary, because they did 
happen, to despair of the country’s addressing itself to the con- 
sideration of the future in a frame of mind quite different. 

Briefly, there are only two policies before the public : 
the policy of annexation, and any policy but that. Of these 
two it is a conclusive argument with the Ministerialists 
that the first is the only one, because, as it is said, it is 
impossible after all that has happened to ask the country not 
to adopt the policy by which she would gain. Unfortunately 
there is not now any such alternative. It is not a question by 
which policy England may gain, but, on the contrary, by 
which she may lose least. Those who indulged the idea that 
the franchise difficulty was worth a war must have meant by 
war an expedition. As it is, and by the very seriousness of 
the struggle, there has been aroused an antagonism creating 
in itself a state of affairs infinitely more serious than any that 
existed before hostilities commenced. To purchase two dis- 
contented colonies, and to change another from content to 
discontent is not profitable. To excite popular hostility in 
Europe is not a gain. Upon the policy opposed to 
annexation the Ministerialists pronounce with equal certainty. 
“No such policy is safe,” not safe because the Boers would 
seek revenge for their defeat, whereas by the policy of annexa- 
tion they will in time become “hearty members of the British 
Empire.” A contradiction in terms is not an argument that 
inspires confidence, but it is true that the chief danger in the 
future is the hostility of the Dutch, and that at the conclusion 
of a formidable war it is a matter of the first necessity to take 
reasonable safeguards for future peace. Admitting, then, 
these axioms, it has still to be asked whether the Dutch hostility 
would not be placated best by conceding their evident desire, 
as it has also to be asked what danger—supposing that in the 
last resort we took the Rand from the Boers and thus cut the 
sinews of future war—could eventually arise. No doubt, as 
Mr. Morley said at Oxford, “war is like an earthquake,” and 
hostilities may have been carried to a point at which it is 
impossible for the Boers to resurrect a Government. But to 
say this is not to pronounce for annexation, it is to pronounce 
for provisional annexation. 

One must be allowed to add that there has not been 
evidence of any active desire in Ministerial quarters to debate 
these questions. Itisasif the public were caught by the magic 
of a word or were subject to an irresistible impulse. But if it 
is the fact that the war has been waged three months too long, 
it is a fact that nothing we can do will change. About the 
wisdom and safety of a particular settlement there may be 
dispute. There should certainly be anxious discussion in 
detail, nor need the parties of annexationists and anti- 
annexationists be coincident with those who approve and 
those who disapprove of the war. Whether we ought to have 
entered upon it was chiefly a question of morals; the best 
way Out is one of politics. It is the difference between an 
event that was believed not to be great and an event that is 
known to be so. What it is wise to do now it is right to do. 
Often, indeed, in large events there is not this distinction 
between morals and politics, perhaps because it is from these 
large events—the best teachers for States and peoples—that 
man derives his ideas of political morality, 

A. A, Jack, 


AUSTRALASIA AND THE AFRICAN WAR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—Your efforts on behalf of justice and moderation in 
connection with the present war in South Africa are 
appreciated by a section of us New Zealanders as much as, or, 
perhaps, even more than, by the peace party at home. It was 
with feelings of great thankfulness that we discovered that 
there were at least a few newspapers in England that remained 
true to the old traditions of English liberty and honour and 
had the courage to uphold unpopular opinions during a period 
of national hysteria. For there are many men and women in 
these colonies who regard this war in the same light as you 
do, but whose opinions they have had to keep to themselves 
for the lack of any organised means of expressingthem. The 
newspapers of New Zealand have systematically ignored any 
evidence unfavourable to the English Ministers who brought 
about the war. Many editors considered the war unjust, but 
they had to pocket their scruples when they found that their 
bread and butter depended on their supporting it. The more 
moderate and thoughtful colonials have had their protests 
drowned in a flood of Jingo eloquence. 

It must not, therefore, be supposed, as the Jingo organs 
have endeavoured to assert, that the inhabitants of these 
colonies are unanimously in favour of the war. There are men 
in all parts of Australasia who are most emphatically against 
it, and it is only because they are not organised that their 
power has not as yet been felt. The truth of the case lies 
rather in the fact that the Governments of these colonies have 
passed into the hands of the most violent and unthinking 
classes. ‘True liberty of speech and action is becoming a thing 
of the past. New Zealand, in particular, emphasizes that truth, 
in one of its aspects, so often insisted on by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer : that the advance towards Socialism is greatest in 
those countries were militarism is most predominant. In the 
case of New Zealand the advance towards Socialism was made 
in blissful unconsciousness of its relationship to despotic 
militarism. But the fitting opportunity having arrived, the 
facts shine out in their true light, and Mr. Spencer’s generali- 
zation is verified. This war has shown that the type of man 
that delights in coercing his own countrymen by means of 
Socialistic legislation equally delights in trampling on the 
rights of other nations. ‘The politician who plunders one class 
to benefit another class is also most eager to plunder other 
nations for the benefit of his own nation. The moral obtuse- 
ness is the same in the one act as in the other. 

The war has also shown how readily the democratic or 
socialistic organization lends itself to militarism. The fact of 
the matter is that modern democracy is nothing but the old 
militarism cropping out under a new name and somewhat 
altered form. Given very imperfect social units, there cannot 
be an even approximately perfect social aggregate. In New 
Zealand the decline of liberty is more apparent than in any of 
the other colonies of the Australian group. During tbe past 
decade the functions of Government have increased with 
incredible rapidity, and restriction after restriction has been 
placed upon the freedom of individual action. At the same 
time power has gradually become concentrated in one or two 
men who manage to keep in office by the continual exercise of 
the arts of the demagogue. By indirect bribery, by appealing 
to class interests, by wheedling to the working classes, by 
taking the advantage of every gust of class animosity Mr. 
Seddon has managed to acquire a power perhaps more despotic 
than that of the Czar of Russia. And since the war has been 
raging that power has been used unscrupulously. Two of the 
contingents that left our shores for South Africa were autho- 
rised by Parliament. The other three were despatched on the 
authority of Mr. Seddon alone. Horses and troopships have 
been despatched to the seat of war without the consent of 
Parliament, and so little do the people value their liberty or 
their representative institutions that hardly a voice has been 
raised in protest. The majority of the people are unfit for any 
great degree of liberty, and instead of regarding Mr. Seddon 
as the destroyer of their Constitution they praise his loyalty 
to the British flag and many of them regard him as one of 
the saviours of the “ Empire.” The sentiments of medizval 


military States are in the ascendant, and loyalty to meaningless 
symbols or to a buccaneering statesman are placed before 
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justice and freedom. Many Englishmen will be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Seddon’s message to Mr. Chamberlain support- 
ing the policy of annexation was also unauthorised. While 
Mr. Seddon was addressing some frenzied Jingoes on the 
occasion of the transference of a section of one of the con- 
tingents to another part of the colony he proposed that the 
policy of the English Government should be approved by the 
crowd. The crowd cheered, and Mr. Seddon hurried off to 
inform Mr. Chamberlain that his policy was backed by the 
whole colony. No doubt the turbulent majority will approve 
of all his actions, but these facts show that unconstitutional 
methods are now so much in favour that the Yellow Press can 
hardly claim that the war is being supported by “the united 
voices of our free colonies.” Few Colonials even wish to be 
free. The British Empire may continue to grow, but it will 
do so only at the expense of the one thing that has made 
Englishmen what they are—Liberty. 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 
SIDNEY WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


No. 3, Mulgrave Street, Wellington, New Zealand, 
May 26th, 1goo. 


INDIA, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Although there is some cause for congratulation in the 

fact that the Times and other dailies have recently given their 
attention to India’s needs, the suggested grant of £5,000,000 
will not give much encouragement. It is sheer mockery to 
talk of such doles, for at best they can only relieve the imme- 
diate strain and involve the repetition of similar grants in future 
years, 
The causes of the famine have been but slightly inquired 
into and little information is accessible. In July last Mr. 
Vaughan Nash (at the breakfast given in his honour, at which 
Sir William Wedderburn and others who interest themselves 
in India were present) stated that far too much was extorted 
from the cultivators by the tax and rent collectors to allow 
them to gain any advantage from the harvest of 1898. This 
statement is confirmed by Mr. Dutt in his book on Famines in 
India(Kegan Paul). He tells us thatin Bombay and Madras rents 
have recently gone up from 20 to 100 per cent. In these two 
presidencies the land is held directly by the cultivators from 
the State! In the other parts of the country the effects of the 
famines have not been felt nearly so severely as in these two. 
That is one cause of complaint against the Government. 
Another is their neglect to construct more relief works. Lord 
Onslow, replying to Lord Kinnaird (Parliamentary Debates, July 
23rd, 1900), said there was little room for increased irrigation, 
but the figures he quoted on the same occasion show that 
only about two-fifths of the affected area is under irrigation. 
In the same speech he stated that the major relief works were 
“ extremely remunerative,” and that capital can be made for 
their extension, “so that all land capable of irrigation will in 
a short time be made use of.” Does it not seem beastly 
callous to talk of this not being done until the works already 
established have produced sufficient profit to pay for it? It 
would surely be more humane and expedient to raise a loan 
and cause the work to be proceeded with at once. By doing 
this many thousands of cultivators would be protected against 
the ravages of future famines. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GEORGE BERRIDGE. 
77, Umfreville Road, Harringay, N., August 29, 1900. 


MR. HARRISON ON THE FRENCH EXHIBITION, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—Mr. Frederic Harrison on Modern French Art is 
amusing and stimulating, but much of what he says is, from 
a professed student of history, not a little surprising. Is 
modern art really so “ ghastly” and so “lecherous” in com- 
parison with that of past ages? The element of horror is, 
I venture to urge, insisted upon with far more ferocious 


emphasis by masters of the past than by the “ bluggiest” of 
moderns. The same statement would be, I think, true as 
regards the element of sensuality if we compare the art of the 
last twenty-five years with that of any preceding period of the 
world’s history, saving always the fifty or sixty years that lic 
between the end of the Great War and the break up of the 
Second Empire. That the art—pictorial and literary—of this 
period is reticent and sensitive to a degree absolutely unknown 
before, and, if we may judge from present conditions, not 
likely to be paralleled again, is an undoubted fact. The 
explanation is, I think, obvious. During this period the middle 
class, the bourgeoisie was paramount politically and imposed its 
moral and artistic ideas. Power and influence now belong to 
the democracy and the aristocracy, and neither class, the 
former in especial, is prudish, squeamish, or thin-skinned. 

Sharing Mr. Harrison's prepossessions as I do very largely, 
I cannot, as a student of history, but see that his test, the test 
of a middle-class mind and temperament almost at their best, 
would damn a vast proportion of pre-nineteenth century art. 
The “right-minded and cultured man or woman” of to-day 
accepts much because it is classic, which, if presented for the 
first time would be denounced as fiercely as Mr. Harrison 
denounces Zola, D’Annunzio, or Ibsen. If the latter are really 
so detestable, we must in common fairness detest the masters 
of the past who sin in the same way. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED NUTT. 
August 27, 1900. 


THE WORSTED TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—In to-day’s SPEAKER I find an interesting paragraph 
referring to the present deplorable condition of the worsted 
trade. 

The writer has fallen into a serious error in stating that 
the two large commission county companies at Bradford have 
been able to pay the interest on their debentures and prefer- 
ence shares for the year ending June 3oth last. 

The Yorkshire Wool Combers Association were able so 
to do; but Messrs. Isaac Holden and Sons, Limited, only paid 
theinterest on their preference shares up to December 31st 
last. 

MERCATOR, 
Huddersfield, August 25, 1900. 


WHAT IS AN ANALOGY? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—The Pall Mall Gazette, in the course of its con- 
troversy with Mr. Harold Spender, has given us an amusing 
lesson in Jogic. Mr. Spender had written suggesting that “in 
a parallel case "—i.¢., in the dispute with America about the 
border line of Venezuela—the Daily Chronicle was neither 
unpatriotic nor unwise in suggesting that each country should 
“hear the other side.” Mr. Astor’s paper, however, replies— 

“That the United States are not the Transvaal, a fact which 
is in itself sufficient to destroy any analogy between the two 
cases.” 

So an analogy implies that the things compared must be 
identical! I should have thought, with Aristotle and his 
logical successors that it implied precisely the reverse. The 
classic example of analogy is, indeed, peculiarly appropriate, 
for it is concerned with the proposition that “ war between 
neighbours is evil.” But apparently the Pall Mall Gazette 
knows better. 

Yet the parallel suggested by Mr. Spender is very close. 
In both cases we had a dispute which ignorance and passion 
might easily fan into the flame of war, not only between 
neighbours, but between Protestant, democratic and (mainly) 
Teutonic nations ; what better analogy could be desired ? 

The Saturday Review, which has at least as much right to 
speak on behalf of English journalism, takes a very different 
view :— 

“ To suggest that Mr. Spender was not justified in discussing 
the situation with the Boer agent in his professional capacity is 
simply ridiculous.” 

Yours truly, ‘ 
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REVIEWS, 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES! 
ENGLAND IN THE FAR East. By Hugh Edward Egerton, M.A. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 

[First Norice.] 


THe author explains that this book has been given to 
the world without the supervision of the general editor 
of the series, who was sent out in February to South 
Africa to help Sir Alfred Milner in a legal capacity, but 
hopes that “those who recognise that, in its way, the 
work of empire repairing is as necessary as the work of 
empire building” will not be too severe for any short- 
comings that may be due to the editor’s absence. 
Though Mr. Egerton’s curious description of the opera- 
tions now being conducted under Sir A. Milner’s direc- 
tions as “ empire repairing,” when such a phrase ought 
to be reserved for some future work which they are 
rendering necessary, might excite suspicions at the 
outset, it is only fair to say that the book is written in a 
sober tone. Sir Stamford Raffles’ life is all the more 
interesting at the moment because he dealt with one 
portion of that Dutch empire which became derelict 
owing to the inclusion of the Batavian Republic in the 
French Empire in 1795, and the subsequent inability of 
the French to hold the Dutch outposts against the 
English. 

Sir Stamford Raffles’ tide, which led him on to 
fortune, was taken at the flood in 1805, when the East 
India Company constituted the Island of Penang, which 
lies to the west of the Malay Peninsula in the same 
latitude as the north coast of Sumatra, intoa presidency, 
with “ Governor and Council, a measure which involved 
the expenditure of over £43,000 a year in salaries.” 

Raftles, then twenty-four, had already been working 
for ten years in the India House, and was appointed 
Assistant-Secretary. This post he held for three years, 
during which he was constantly overworked, being the 
one able man in the Government ; overwotk was no new 
experience to him, and throughout the whole of his 
manhood, spent in different posts in the tropics, he 
tried the delicacy of his constitution ; for he was one of 
those fiery souls whose ravages on their “ tenements of 
clay” have been described by Dryden. In 1808 he 
paid a visit to Malacca for the good of his health, and, 
as the doctors had forbidden him the relaxation of 
studying Oriental languages, he turned more to politics, 
and, of his own accord, wrote a paper on the policy of 
withdrawal from Malacca, which had been determined 
on as part of the scheme of pushing Penang to the 
front. His condemnation of the notion that the population 
and trade of Malacca could be transported to Penang was 
brought under the eye of Lord Minto, then Governor- 
General of India, by a friend, Dr. Leyden, and his argu- 
ments convinced the directors. Shortly after this Mr. 
Raffles had to consider whether he should take charge 
of the Moluccas which had been captured in 1807, but 
while he was debating the chances of the Moluccas 
being restored to the Dutch as the result of any peace 
that might be established after France had been con- 
fined within her old borders, the post was given another. 
Mr. Raftles heard this news when he was on a visit to 
Calcutta ; he then took the opportunity of drawing 
Lord. Minto’s attention to the conquest of Java. Lord 
Minto was no doubt glad to have Mr. Raffles’ know- 
ledge of Java placed at his disposal, but in Mr. Egerton’s 
view Mr. Raffles was not so responsible for the under- 
taking as he imagined himself :— 

“There is a very lucid despatch by Lord Minto, dated 
October 11, 1811, wherein he shows that the military pro- 
ceedings against Bourbon, the Isle of France, and Java were 
each part of a connected whole. Among the India Office 
records are elaborate reports on the subject of an attack upon 


Java, drawn up by the British Resident at Fort Marlborough 
_ long before Raffles’ visit to Calcutta.” 


Mr. Egerton assures us that Lord Minto had considered 
himself bound by a declaration of policy from Castlereagh 
not to attempt the conquest of an Empire east of India, 
but in February, 1811, Lord Minto acquainted Raffles 
that he had the sanction of the Government at home for 
the expedition. It is characteristic of Raffles that his 
active mind had drawn up the lines of a British policy 
of government in Java before the military operations 
were begun. With them we have little concern. It is 
interesting that the Dutch were urged to side with the 
champion and defender of Europe against the common 
enemy of all nations. Napoleon, too, in his time had 
appeared in many places as a liberator. On the 11th 
September Raffles was proclaimed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Java. Mr. Egerton seems to have avery poor opinion 
of the Dutch East India Company, which came to 
its inglorious end about this time. He criticises it in 
these terms :— 

“The Dutch Company . continued consistently to 
evade responsibility, and to regard all its territorial rights as 
subservient to its mercantile system.” 

Yet Mr. Egerton points out that the whole adminis- 
tration of Java by Sir Stamford Raffles, excellent though 
it was as an experiment in the art of Government, never 
commanded the sympathy of the Directors of the East 
India Company, and that the expedition was undertaken 
through the force of character of Lord Minto and 
Raffles. Raffles’ administration was_constantly and in 
the end successfully attacked on the ground of its lack 
of success from a financial point of view. The instruc- 
tions given at the outset to Lord Minto show the temper 
of the Company :— 

“ The views of the Directors do not go beyond the expulsion 
or reduction of the Dutch power, the destruction of the fortifica- 
tions, the distribution of their arms and stores to the natives, 
and the evacuation of the island by our own troops.” 

Lord Minto’s own comments follow :— 

“1 conclude, however, that the destructive and calamitous 
consequences of this plan to so ancient and populous a 
European colony, the property and lives of which must fall a 
sacrifice to the vindictive sway of the Malay chiefs, if trans- 
ferred suddenly and defenceless to their dominion, have not 
been fully contemplated.” 

And to his eternal credit he ignored the amazing plan 
of campaign drawn up by the Company. There is 
about this enterprise the same mixture of motives, corre- 
sponding to the difference of character of the various 
agents concerned therein, that is observable in most 
English undertakings. 

Some of the most interesting chapters in the book 
deal with Raffles’ administration of Java from 1811 to 
1816. Its spirit may be gathered from the following 
quotation :— 

“ Raffles at once set himself to conciliate the Dutch inhabi- 
tants. ‘They,’ he writes confidentially to Lord Minto in 
anuary, 1812, ‘are perfectly content and happy. ... . 

here is not among the Dutch the least symptom of dissension, 
and all classes of people have come most quietly under the 

British rule. The Colonel (Gillespie) is occasionally full of 

suspicions with regard to conspiracies and plots, and I believe, 
if he,had his own way, would send every Dutchman off the 
island. He really has no consideration whatever for them, but 
it is all without reason.” 
The circumstances attending the withdrawal of Raffles 
from Java have already been hinted at: Mr. Egerton 
goes fully into the unpleasant story of the behaviour of 
the Directors of the Company in the matter, leaving the 
impression that they showed themselves without grati- 
tude or public spirit. Raffles’ successor had little to do 
but formally hand over the island to the Dutch, as had 
been decided in 1814. 

Raffles was naturally averse from seeing the work of 
his hands in a manner jeopardised, but he admitted— 

“If I were to believe that the Javanese were ever again to be 
ruled on the former principles of government, I should indeed 
quit Java with a heavy heart ; but a brighter prospect is, I hope, 
before them. Holland is not only re-established, but, I hope, 
reunited. . . . . I will hope that the people of Java will be 
as happy, if not happier, under the Dutch than under the 
English. I say happier because Java will, in importance, be 
more to Holland than she could ever be to England ; and the 
attention bestowed by the one country must naturally be greater 
than that likely to be afforded by the other.” 
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This seems just and sensible, yet to-day such language 
would expose a statesman to some such irrelevant quo- 
tation as “the craven fear of being great.” 

Mr. Egerton seems inclined to regret the retro- 
cession of Java, which was only a piece of justice to the 
restored Netherlands. Anybody who cares to turn up 
the Statesman’s Year-book will tind that the population 
of Java, which was 7,000,000 in Raffles’ time, is now 
thrice that number, and he may read a sketch of the 
Dutch system of administration. 


H. M. C. 





THE ORIGINS OF IMPERIALISM. 


L'ANGLETERRE ET L’IMPERIALISME. Par Victor Bérard. Paris : 
Armand Colin et Cie. 


Some three years ago there appeared in France a curious 
work on “the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons.” That 
was before Fashoda had made difficult an attitude of 
undiscriminating admiration from a Frenchman towards 
Englishmen, and before the present war had revealed 
to an almost incredulous Europe the moral and material 
weaknesses of an empire which had been an ideal to 
every Continental Liberal. This summer, with its 
lingering war and its “ khaki” folly, has seen the publica- 
tion in Paris of a very different essay by a much more 
competent hand. M. Victor Bérard has hitherto been 
known chiefly by his brilliant and sympathetic studies 
of the near Eastern question, The author of La Politique 
du Sultan has now turned his attention to the state- 
craft of Mr.Chamberlain. L’ Angleterre et ’ Impérialisme, 
moderate and friendly in tone as it is at once picturesque 
and detailed, laborious and readable, is the sort of 
book which one would gladly see translated and placed 
in the hands of every thinking elector. It reads like 
the best kind of history, and in the contrast between the 
moral atmospheres of London and Paris M. Bérard has 
contrived to find that distance and perspective which a 
contemporary can so rarely command. 

We, who are Mr. Chamberlain’s countrymen, are 
apt to lose ourselves in the details and the non-essen- 
tials. The personal ambition, the truculent habit of 
speech of the Colonial Secretary, the evidences of 
music-hall patriotism that have grown so thick around 
us since the Jubilee year, the special issues of this South 
African affair, these absorb our attention and blind us 
perhaps to the profound change that has come over the 
real England, the economic England of chimneys and 
factories since Imperialism acquired its vogue. M. 
Bérard carries us back to the dismal years of the Home 
Rule split. They were years of profound depression of 
trade, and in the experience which the Midlands then 
barely survived, he finds the more or less unconscious 
motive of Unionism. Certainly Mr. Chamberlain has 
always been the man of the Midlands. The interests 
of Birmingham, the commerce of Birmingham, the 
needs of the hardware trade; in these it is never hard 
to see the more or less avowed motive of his policy. 
Considerations of this sort made him a Liberal and a 
Radical before 1885, they have equally made him an 
Imperialist and a Unionist in the later phases of his 
career. He is before all else a utilitarian, a practical 
business man, and therein lies his consistency. It is 
the conditions of the Midlands that have changed rather 
than his own political springs of action. Fighting as a 
Liberal against privilege and monopoly, striving as an 
Imperialist Fair Trader to gain wherever the Union 
Jack waves a trade monopoly tor the Black Country, he 
has obeyed the same instinct, the same calculation. 

It is in the evidence given bythe Midland Chambers 
of Commerce before the Commission of 1885-6 on the 
Depression of Trade that M. Bérard finds the real 


explanation of the desertion of Liberalism which 
occurred in those years in Mr. Chamberlain’s country. 
In round terms, the men of Birmingham talked of 
“ruin” and the delegates from Sheffield spoke of 
“disasters.” The trade in hardware, in rails, in screws, 
in machinery was leaving the Black Country. The 
“ only remedy,” according to the Birmingham Chamber, 
was “a commercial union” with the colonies, a 
“Zollverein” on the German model, a “monopoly” 
within the empire and a restrictive tariff against foreign 
imports. Sheffield was hardly less uncompromising. 
It talked of Imperial federation and the need of creating 
“a colonial market to replace the American ;’ its 
programme was Free Trade within the empire and 
reciprocity outside it. Here at the moment when Mr. 
Chamberlain cut the ties which bound him to the party 
of Cobden and Bright was a complete scheme of “ Fair 
Trade” already approved by his constituency, the 
spontaneous growth of the clubs and exchanges which 
became the strongholds of Unionism. The history ot. 
the subsequent fifteen years is the history of the slow con- 
quest of English opinion by this mercantile Imperialism 
from Birmingham. The demand for new markets, the 
need of savage clients on whom the wares which 
America rejected could still be palmed off, these are the 
original motives for the policy of expansion which 
has guided our national destinies since 1886. It was 
in that year that the first effort was made to capture 
the Congress of the Chambers of Commerce. Then 
came Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign in Canada in favour 
of Imperial Federation. Another attempt on the 
Chambers of Commerce failed in 1892. But in 1896 
the third effort succeeded. The Chambers openly 
declared for Fair Trade, and the Colonial Secretary 
made his famous speech in favour of a Zollverein. The 
Unionist Alliance was at last completed. It was, as 
M. Bérard cleverly puts it, the marriage of Black 
England with Green England, the union of the agri- 
cultural party and the industrial party under the stress 
of depression and foreign competition to conquer a new 
world and create there a monopoly for the trades that 
could no longer survive under free conditions. ‘The 
Empire is Commerce” is Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase, 
and our commerce happened to need new markets and 
a high wall about them. Hence the new Imperialism. 

It is to Manchester that M. Bérard turns for the 
exception that proves his thesis. Manchester has had 
to face a competition perhaps even more strenuous 
than that which has menaced the Midlands. Yet we 
find it before the Commission in 1886 vigorously 
opposing any suggestion of a departure from Free 
Trade. For a decade it refused to join the United 
Chambers of Commerce, and when at length it did so 
it expressly guarded its freedom of action and reaffirmed 
its unwavering faith in the economic doctrines of 
Liberalism. M. Bérard has an amiable weakness for 
Lancashire and Manchester, but one cannot altogether 
refuse to follow his explanation of this difference of 
attitude. Manchester showed an adaptability which 
the Midlands lacked. It sought new outlets for its 
trade, it revolutionised its system of distribution, in a 
word it catered for its clieniéle, while the Midlands 
clung to their traditions. The result was that Lanca- 
shire has never for long together shown very grave 
signs of a dwindling trade. Her exports may have 
fallen in bulk, but they have even increased in value 
thanks to a tendency to specialise in the finer sorts of 
cotton. But perhaps the clearest proof that Manchester 
is still alert is the fact that it has of recent years actually 
become a depot for the export of the metal goods of 
Sheffield and Birmingham. Its system of distribution 
saved it, while the Black Country could only bewail its 
ruin. Or, again, while the Midlands lamented the 
excessive charges of the railway companies, Manchester, 
more resolute and enterprising, built for itself a ship 
canal. 

In this contrast lies the whole moral of M. Bérard’s 
book. Imperialism is for him at bottom a desire to be 
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rid of competition and to build up a commerce based 
on monopoly. It springs from the decadence of brain 
which he thinks he detects in modern England and 
above all in the merchants of the Midlands. The 
generation that has grown up since 1870 has no longer 
the energy and the application of the old Free Trade 
Radicals. The limited company has weakened character 
and sapped responsibility. A people whose leader is 
the amiable author of a philosophy of doubt and dogma 
and a creed that sees everywhere only the hand of the 
inevitable is no longer in a_ position to cope with 
scientiic Germany. M. Bérard has many a clever 
sketch of the Unionist business man, ignorant, em- 
pirical, irresponsible, he tells us, devoted to luxury and 
to a disinterested culture of muscle. He denounces his 
contempt for education, and he laboriously translates 
page after page of those consular reports which trace 
the decay of our commerce to our ignorance of languages, 
our determination to stick to our traditional English 


. patterns, to the lack of courtesy and culture of our traders 


and our travellers. Itis a familiar story. To him who has 
ears to hear the origins of the new brutality and the latter- 
day Imperialism are eloquently proclaimed in our neglect 
of science, our backwardness in electrical trades, our 
refusal to accept the metric system, to apply iron and 
petroleum to novel uses, not to speak of the breakdown 
of our military system before a nation of peasants. 
Imperialism is not a manifestation of a new vigour ; it is 
the product of our failure to adapt and assimilate. 
There, perforce, M. Beérard’s analysis ceases 
abruptly. What further developments lie before us it is 
hard topredict. Between the logical development in the 
direction of Militarism and Fair Trade Unionism seems 
to hesitate. Expansion alone is no remedy. Trade 
does not follow the flag. In fourteen years we have 
added 130 millions of subjects to the empire. Our 
exports have fallen in the same period by 11 millions. 
Since the occupation our exports to Egypt have dwindled 
by half. Since 1868 our exports of coal to Canada have 
also fallen by half. It is not enough to conquer new 
markets by our arms. Yet we seem to shrink from 
Protection despite Mr. Chamberlain and his double 
backing in black England and green England. Had 
M. Bérard written a month later he would probably 
have recognised that the immediate issue is more likely 
to be a step towards Militarism. The Times is for going 
to the country for a mandate to require our officers to 
wear uniforms when off duty. The Election once safely 
over, we shall probably hear more of the immediate 
needs of the midlands. The popularity of Lord Roberts 
may perhaps suffice to efface the memory of Cobden. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





LUCRETIUS, OMAR AND MR. MALLOCK. 


LUCRETIUS ON LIFE AND DeEaTH. By W. H. Mallock. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 


Mr. MALLOCcK, in the introduction to his paraphrase of 
Lucretius, declares that “ More critics than one have 
remarked on the curious likeness between the philo- 
sophy of Omar and that of the Roman, Lucretius.” It 
is to be hoped that Mr, Mallock's work will finally 
silence such critics, who appear to have laboured under 
a complete misunderstanding of the Lucretian philo- 
sophy, as Mr. Mallock very conclusively and very 
clearly shows. The truth is that Omar and Lucretius 
hold diametrically opposite opinions on the subject of 
“ Life and Death.” To Omar the conception of death 
as a final extinction invests human life with an inevitable 
gloom, against which man must bear up as best he can 
by the familiar methods of “ wine, women and song.” 
Lucretius, on the other hand, welcomes this conception 


of death as a final destruction ; once grasp and believe 
it, he says, and life is cleared of its overhanging shadows, 
the last impediment to a bright and cheerful existence 
is removed, And he further tells us that happiness is 
not to be attained by the gross and obvious methods of 
Omar, but by the aequus animus, the even and contented 
life. If we are to use the generic titles of ancient philo- 
sophy with an accuracy at all, and not merely as abusive 
epithets, Omar is no Epicurean, but a Cyrenaic. The 
Persian philosopher would probably have wearied of the 
garden before Epicurus reluctantly underwent the neces- 
sary turmoiland trouble involved in his inevitable ejection, 
If Mr. Mallock has produced his paraphrase on purpose 
to dispell any such illusions as to the identity of doctrine 
in Lucretius and Omar, he will, no doubt, have an easy 
and secure success. Both in his admirable introduction, 
and in the passages which he has chosen to paraphrase 
in verse, he has made the position of Lucretius, as 
against Omar, perfectly clear and evident. The grace 
and skill of his verse is altogether admirable ; nothing 
could surpass the point and style with which he trans- 
lates an antagonistic doctrine into the method and 
manner of the Rubaiyat. In brief, Mr. Mallock, always 
a skilled literary acrobat, has now accomplished the 
remarkable four de force of exposing Lucretian thought 
in Omarian style. If that was the object of his book, 
Mr. Mallock may be congratulated on a most successful 
achievement. That it was his object seems probable 
for many reasons. Mr. Mallock, as we have said, has a 
marked taste and skill for literary acrobatics ; he himself 
speaks of reducing Lucretius “to a common literary 
denominator ” with Omar, and he knows his Lucretius far 
too well to regard the version given in this volume 
as in any way an adequate reproduction of the Lucretian 
manner. If you determine to express A in terms of B, 
it follows that A’s self-expression disappears. When A 
has expressed himself in a much more satisfactory 
manner than B can contrive for him it is perhaps better 
to let sleeping dogs lie. Mr. Mallock does not pretend 
to have produced a translation of the De Rerum Natura, 
he has paraphrased and amplified a few selected pas- 
sages, or, more accurately still, he has turned into 
English quatrains the burden of Lucretian thought on a 
particular subject. To criticise the version as a transla- 
tion would be most unjust; but since Mr. Mallock 
admittedly writes for a public which cannot read the 
classics in the original, it is perhaps fair to emphasise 
the vast difference there is between the style of Lucretius 
and the style of his paraphrast. “ The rise and long 
roll of the Hexameter,” the carelessness and crudity of 
the versification, the strong, nervous lines of Lucretius, 
“ Solidd pollentia simplicitate,”’ grand in their simplicity 
and impressive from their very monotony, are very 
unlike the laboured tropes, the rather finicking dainti- 
ness and the heavy ornamentation of Mr. Mallock’s 
version. Mr. Mallock’s lines are as elaborately allusive 
as are Milton or Virgil in their most reminiscent 
mood Besides the passages which are mentioned in 
the introduction we have discovered reminiscences of 
“Eschylus and several other poets ; the learned reader 
might, no doubt, discover many more. It is, of course, 
perfectly true, as Mr. Mallock says, that Lucretius himselt 
quoted from Ennius and others, but the subtle, haif- 
hidden allusion, the heavy literary flavour of Mr. Mallock’s 
version are completely alien to him. Hewas no curious 
Alexandrian, but a philosopher forcing his thought into 
verse, often with great difficulty, but always as simply 
and directly as he could. He took no thought of pretti- 
ness or “ literary fopperies ;” he had something to say 
and he said it as simply as he could. If he embroidered 
his work with occasional “flowery clauses,” he did so 
because he happened to be a great poet as well as a great 
thinker, and he always had his eye on the errant atten- 
tion of the suabtideabary Memmius. His “ flowery 
clauses” are straightforward and natural pieces of 
poetry, very different from the potted extract of “ honey 
and flowers” which is offered us by his learned and 
ingenious interpreter. 
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If we may carry on yet a step further the supposi- 
tion that Mr. Mallock intends his work largely for those 
who have “little Latin,” we must warn such unsuspect- 
ing readers that Mr. Mallock has not brought together 
for them all the poetry to be found in Lucretius and left 
nothing but a residue of dry and unscientific science. 
Mr. Mallock has been limited by his subject and not by 
the capacities of Lucretius. Many of the most noble 
passages in Lucretius, notably the invocation to Venus 
and the sacrifice of Iphigenia, have unavoidably been 
left without mention, They have not yet found a 
worthy translator,and perhaps it may take Mr. Mallock’s 
fancy to turn them into the sonorous and dignified blank 
verse which they deserve. As it is, the English reader 
of Lucretius must fall back on Professor Munro’s Prose 
Translation, a virile and sturdy version which presents the 
original much more faithfully than Mr, Mallock’s elaborate 
and decorated style. Mr. Matlock apparently has given 
very little attention to the prose translations of the 
passages appended at the end of his book, for they are 
inaccurate and slipshod, and contain numerous mis- 
prints and errors. Nevertheless it is an ingenious and 
accomplished work, and at the cost of reproducing the 
thought of Lucretius in an alien and unsuitable setting, 
it will at least serve to explode the Omar-Lucretius 
myth. 


A. C. M. 





FICTION. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Malet. London: Methuen 
and Co. 

A Cape Cop WEEK. By Annie Eliot Trumbull. London : 
Allenson. 

Rov's SALVATION. By Annie Eliot Trumbull. London: Allenson. 


WHATEVER may be said about the profundity of 
Lucas Malet’s insight into the invisible, it must be 
allowed that she presents her visions with charm and 
distinction. We are always sure that in a book by the 
author of The Wages of Sin the imagination will be 
captivated and the intelligence satisfied, at least to the 
extent of not being outraged. Her novels are among 
the few modern essays in spiritualistic literature in 
which we feel that the spiritualism is not merely a 
crude medium for raising terror or wonder, the laws of 
whose treatment are not properly understood. We feel 
rather that it is the very soul of her art. And that in 
adopting the realistic method in expressing it she has 
understood what is the most effective treatment of the 
supernatural, just as Swift understood it when he wrote 
Gulliver’s Travels. However, a ghost story may be told 
with the utmost circumstantiality of detail and yet 
remain uninteresting and unimpressive. We must have 
besides either an interest in the human actors in the 
affair or such a representation of scenes and events as 
is striking, beautiful or original in idea. Lucas Malet’s 
work has in some degree both these qualifications, 
especially the latter. In the matter of character she 
deals chiefly in types, cleverly drawn but inclined to be 
conventional and not always sympathetically enough 
presented to give the necessary impression of indi- 
viduality. It is the pictorial quality of her book which 
especially delights and attracts us, and it is in this 
quality that we are inclined to find the chief justification 
tor her great popularity. 

The Gateless Barrier, we gather from the preface, is 
a question in Dhyana, and Dhyana represents human 
effort to reach through meditation zones of thought 
beyond the range of verbal expression! A question in 
Dhyana, such as this story, is meant to be suggestive 
rather than informing. It is hardly the place here to 








meditate on any of the suggestions of the other world 
contained in this book, and where everything is so vague 
it would be perhaps unkind to point out inconsistencies 
such as that which recreates Lawrence Rivers, for 
whose sake the dead Agnes is haunting the scenes of 
her former happiness, in order that she may tell him 
that they will be absorbed at length in the Deity. There 
is nothing, as far as we can see, to reassure Lawrence 
that when he dies again Agnes may not be taking a 
turn at reincarnation. We must content ourselves with 
observing that the occultism of the book will not bear 
too close examination, but that the original idea of 
attempting to bring back the dead by power of will 
acting on intense, and, as represented, unlawful love, 
was worth the sacrifice of a little consistency. 

Lucas Malet’s talent for pictorial effect is best seen 
in the interviews between Lawrence and the dead 
Agnes. When the former passes from that part of the 
house dominated by the cold intellect of his uncle, and 
lifts the heavy curtain on which is represented a scene 
of gross sensuality, he passes into a pure world of the 
spirit. The contrasts are admirably suggested without 
being overdone, except perhaps in the case of the 
curate who represents, we imagine, materialized and 
conventional religion, There is about the early scenes 
in the yellow drawing-room something of that spiritual 
charm which made Peter [bbelson unique and almost an 
accident in contemporary literature, and when the time 
has come when Agnes is sufficiently palpable that she 
may be carried across the threshold and brought among 
the symbols of the present world and not the past age 
of her own girlhood in which up till then she had lived 
again, we recognise a fine imaginative effect, recalling 
the genius of the creator of Undine. 

When we say that Lucas Malet’s characters are 
types, we mean that we could label them, even the 
more complex, like the dramatis personae of a Morality, 
Intellect, Superstition, Social Frivolity and the like ; 
but we must acknowledge that of their kind they are 
very well done. Who does not recognize the young 
American, whose features would photograph so well 
and paint so poorly? Lawrence, the hero, is Ambition 
and Ability stifled by Expectation and Luxury, and is 
broadly and vigorously sketched in ; so is his American 
wife, Virginia. Both have so insistent and so definite 
a part in the scheme of the picture that they are at 
times almost real to the reader. It would be easy to 
overrate The Gateless Barrier on account of a quality of 
fancy unusual in English fiction ; but it would be idle 
to deny its charm, It is just the book for summer 
idling. 

We have found a good deal to interest us in two 
little volumes that have come from the other side of the 
Atlantic, written by an author whose name is vaguely 
familiar with us through the magazines, but whose work 
we cannot remember to have previanny seen. Miss 
Annie Eliot Trumbull brings a new and distinct per- 
sonality to the ranks of American lady novelists, and 
though her work does not seem at present sufficiently 
original to secure any great popularity, it has too many 
good qualities to deserve to be entirely neglected. One 
of the books before us—A Cape Cod Week—has an 
additional interest in being an account of a certain type 
of American woman by one of them. We should 
imagine that the Americans themselves were getting 
tired of this kind of thing, but we must confess that the 
American character is a never-failing source of interest 
to us. Miss Trumbull describes the holiday in a Cape 
Cod village of five or six American girls with terrible 
pseudonyms, such as Melite, Dynamine, Kallianassa. 
Much of the book, though it is written with freshness 
and humour is of a very familiar type, describing the 
country people as seen by a town dweller, the difficulties 
and humours of domestic service in cranberry-picking 
time, Dynamine’s attempt at making an omelette, and 
such holiday trifling. But there is besides some striking 
revelation of national character, especially of the 

curiously objective way the Americans have of regarding 
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such things as culture, social position, and the like. 
These girls are of the “cultured” variety, and to hear 
them discussing Boston is not less interesting than it 
would be to hear an Arab discussing Mecca. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that the Westerner has the 
advantage of a sense of humour. 

The other book is a collection of short stories of 
the familiar New England type. They are not written 
with the literary excellence of Miss Wilkins nor with 
the pathos of Miss Wiggins, but they have feeling and 
a quite original vein of unforced humour that gives them 
a character of their own. At present Miss Trumbull is 
in the stage of being able to write a good magazine 
story, which is an achievement in itself, but one that we 
shall not be surprised to see her surpass. 


L. R. F. O. 





In A Prince of Swindlers (London : Ward Lock and Co.) 
Mr. Guy Boothby seems to be trying to see how much his 
especial public will stand. He imagines a series of the most 
audacious crimes that could occur to an Englishman: the 
winning of the Derby by stealing the favourite, the theft of the 
most famous diamonds in England, the lifting of the German 
Emperor’s gold plate from his yacht at Cowes, and the 
appropriation of some thousands of pounds raised for 
the relief of distressed natives; and then he invents a 
wonderful man coming from somewhere in India, with a 
beautiful face and a movable hump, introduces him to English 
society, and sets him to work to do these things. There is 
absolutely no emotional or moral feeling appealed to in the 
book. You are merely expected to wonder at the dexterity of 
a successful swindler. Yet the ingenuity of this wonderful 
man is no greater than that of the average schoolboy of 
fifteen, and a society which did not detect his swindles at 
once must have been more than usually obtuse. Here is a 
specimen of his manners :—“ You are going to the Greenthorpe 
wedding, of course” (says a visitor, referring to the wedding 
of the season); “1! hear you have been invited.” “ You are 
right, I have,” said Carne ; “and presently produced a card from 
the basket and tossed it across the table.” The book is simply a 
preposterous insult to the reading public, among whom, 
according to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the author's books “ sell like 
hot cakes.” Let us hope at least that they prove as indi- 
gestible. 

The Crimson Cryptogram, by Fergus Hume (London: John 
Long), shows a slight recovery of the ingenuity which he 
displayed in The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. Latterly he 
seems to have devoted himself to inventing attractive titles 
which have no bearing on the rest of the book. Even The 
Crimson Cryptogram is an instance of this, for the marvellous 
hieroglyphics which a dying man takes the trouble to paint 
with his blood on his arms have hardly any bearing on the 
real development of the plot, which has some clever subter- 
fuges and intricacies. The chief mystery of the book is easily 
pierced, but the attention of an idle reader is engrossed to the 
end of the book. We must, however, protest against the easy 
habit of concealing a murderer’s identity by making him quite 
inconspicuous till it is necessary to deliver him up to justice, 
It is not treating the reader fairly. 

We have no sympathy with the childish realism which Mr. 
Andrew Merry displays in his The Naked Truth and Other Stories 
(London: The New Century Press, Limited). He seems to 
have few ideas that are not perfectly obvious, but to make up 
for their absence in an overwhelming impression of the 
importance of those he has. Occasionally we find observation 
and the germ of a character, but everything is crude and 
undeveloped. Perhaps it will not always be so. 

We are quite ready to believe that Chestnuts (London: 
Sands and Co.), by Mr. Ernest Wells, otherwise “ Swears,” the 
founder and proprietor of the Pelican Club, will find readers, 
It may at least have a scandalous success, for Mr. Wells seems 
to have no hesitation in giving away “his members,” as he calls 


that noble band of sportsmen who formed his lively club 
However exhilarating many of the adventures may have been 
at the time, we cannot but think that in cold print they will 
recall to the adventurers the morning's awakening rather than 
the evening’s fun. A little “spoof” goes a very long way 
and we must confess to being bored, when not disgusted, by 
these unsavory “Chestnuts.” The book will have its value for 
any historian who wants to study Bohemian life in London a 
few decades back. 





Nore.—We regret that Mrs. Josephine Butler was stupidly 
described as Miss Butler in our review last week.—Eb. 
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